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WAR  AND  vSANITY 
AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 
The  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  ideas  is  exalted  in 
war-time.  Upon  the  teacher  rests  a  special  obligation  of 
right  and  clear  thinking.  Exercising  a  function  too  readily 
regarded  as  narrow  and  artificial  and  detached,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  thought,  the  disseminator  of  ideas,  finds  his 
calling  magnified  by  the  practical  demand  for  a  national 
solidarity  of  feeling  and  opinion.  Morale  becomes  a  de¬ 
fense  of  high  consequence;  all  learning  is  mobilized;  above 
all  the  thoughts  of  men  must  be  trained  to  see  complex 
issues  clearly  and  bravely,  to  face  facts  unflinchingly,  to 
keep  courage  undaunted,  ideals  untarnished.  They  must 
be  taught  to  see  first  things  as  first  things,  to  yield  pre¬ 
ferred  means  for  sacred  ends,  to  discriminate  between  noble 
and  less  noble  loyalties,  to  follow  the  light  of  truth  and 
democratic  duty  at  whatever  cost  to  personal  inclination, 
creditable  reservations,  or  cherished  convictions. 

For  this  end  the  world  war  may  be  conceived  as  a  war 
of  ideas,  as  a  conflict  not  primarily  of  races  or  nations  or 
political  and  economic  rivalries,  but  of  those  who  would  be 
the  saviors  of  humanity  against  those  who,  whatever  their 
intent  or  profession,  are  in  fact  and  deed,  in  avowed  principle 
and  deadly  practise,  the  sworn  enemies  of  all  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  holds  dear.  So  far  as  may  be,  conviction 
should  proceed  without  passion,  but  Avith  unswerving  de¬ 
termination,  and  with  no  uncertain  temper,  in  unremitting 
defense  of  right  and  indignant  antagonism  to  wrong.  The 
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issue  at  stake  is  too  vital  to  permit  of  compromise  in  any 
measure.  The  entire  system  of  civilization  falls  if  the 
will  of  the  Prussian  idea  prevails.  For  in  President  Wilson’s 
words,  the  idea  championed  by  the  German  cause  is  “a 
thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace;”  and  there  can  be  no  peace  until  a  responsible  Ger¬ 
many  shall  be  “ready  in  the  name  of  their  people  to  accept 
the  common  judgment  of  the  nations  as  to  what  shall 
henceforth  be  the  basis  of  law  and  covenant  for  the  life 
of  the  world.” 

I 

Slowly  but  surely  the  conviction  spreads  that  this  war 
of  wars,  despite  its  gigantic  military  staging,  is  in  motive  a 
conflict  of  ideas.  Race  antagonisms,  national  ambitions, 
commercial  rivalries,  political  policies  are  themselves  re¬ 
flections  of  states  of  mind ;  they  arfe  subject  to  the  ministra¬ 
tion  and  aggravation  of  plans  and  purposes,  which  are  like¬ 
wise  expressions  of  ideas.  Most  conspicuous  among  the 
warring  ideas  are  the  moral  ones.  What  is  nationally 
right?  What  is  right  in  the  relations  of  governments  and 
classes  and  individuals  in  the  activities  and  contentions  of 
peace?  And  crucially,  what  is  licet  and  what  non  licet 
in  the  conduct  of  war?  A  reasonable  consensus  of  opinion 
upon  this  order  of  issues  and  some  practicable  agreement 
upon  the  machinery  to  make  approved  ideas  effective,  will 
determine  the  possibility  and  the  form  of  an  enduring 
peace. 

A  momentous  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  psychology. 
The  minds  of  men  must  be  kept  in  normal  working  order; 
redemption  lies  in  sanity.  In  a  backward  sweep,  the 
panorama  of  civilization  appears  as  a  succession  of  ideas 
to  which  the  generations  gave  their  adherence,  and  as  a 
series  of  institutions  which  they  fashioned  to  embody  and 
further  their  purposes.  In  this  progress  restraints  were 
imposed,  setting  the  limits  of  approved  action.  The 
taboo  was  effective  under  primitive  conditions;  ideas  of 
justice  and  morality  regulate  in  the  more  complex  social 
systems.  The  temper  of  regulation  is  derived  from  the 
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measure  of  conquest  of  mind  over  nature.  If  the  world 
is  to  be  made  safe  for  civilization,  the  higher  types  of  sanity 
must  prevail. 

The  obligation  thus  thrust  upon  the  psychologist  is  to 
envisage  the  panorama  of  the  war  in  terms  of  the  ideas 
contending  for  mastery.  In  his  vista  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  recede;  they  give  way  to  the  entrenched  convictions 
of  organized  communities  of  men,  to  the  conscription  of 
their  mental  and  emotional  loyalties,  to  the  psychological 
munitions  and  logical  rations  by  which  they  maintain  their 
positions.  Without  these  defenses  the  war  coiild  not  go 
on,  and  without  violent  disagreements  in  convictions, 
wars  would  not  come  on.  With  a  fundamental  agreement 
upon  the  ideas  essential  to  modern  living,  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  abolish  war  would  be  assured  of  victory. 

The  principle  of  psychology  thus  enforced  is  the  familiar 
one  that  actions,  tho  they  speak  louder  than  words,  articu¬ 
late  ideas.  The  soldier  and  the  citizen  may  forget  all  else 
and  simply  obey,  but  the  command  must  be  formulated; 
traced  to  its  source  higher  up,  its  authority  is  an  allegiance 
to  an'  idea.  The  capacities  of  men — speaking  and  acting 
thru  their  organized  institutions — to  establish  an  allegiance 
to  similar  or  congenial  or  at  least  compatible  systems  of 
ideas,  is  the  basis  of  understanding;  this  in  turn  is  the 
basis  of  sympathy,  of  amity,  of  cooperation,  of  alliance, 
of  the  entente  cordiale,  of  the  epitome  of  human  relations 
that  goes  by  the  name  of  peace.  The  limitations  of  the 
dispositions  of  men  in  these  respects  constitute  the  in¬ 
centives  to  war. 

Thruout  the  ages  warfare  projects  the  energies  and 
ingenuities  of  men  applied  to  the  business  of  overpowering; 
similar  energies  directed  to  the  mastery  of  nature,  to  the 
control  of  social  forces,  to  the  satisfactions  of  ambitions, 
are  stimulated  and  employed  in  the  arts  of  peace.  In  some 
respects  the  techniques  of  the  strategies  of  war  and  peace 
diverge  widely;  their  common  dependence  on  science  and 
invention  is  the  striking  demonstration  of  our  war-time. 
The  ready  mobilization  of  peace  industries  into  war  in- 
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dustries,  the  enlistment  of  every  manner  of  specialist  from 
engineer  and  chemist  and  physicist  and  physiologist  to 
food  expert  and  accountant  and  transportation-chief  and 
geographer  and  psychologist,  is  the  convincing  evidence  that 
war  is  but  the  divergence  of  peace-trained  research  and 
invention  and  skill  and  energy  to  a  different  outlet — not 
ploughshares  alone  but  all  manner  of  pacific  implements 
turned  to  swords.  The  contrast  of  aim — of  what  men 
fight  for — is  vital,  because  it  is  in  terms  of  moral  ideas, 
of  an  ultimate  interpretation  of  social  means  and  ends,  of  a 
conception  of  government.  It  is  the  commanding  con¬ 
sideration  that  makes  the  world  war  a  war  of  ideas,  en¬ 
listing  the  minds  of  men.  The  service  to  civilization  thus 
conceived  continues  the  values  of  peace  even  in  the  de¬ 
structive  campaigns  of  war.  Indeed,  war  is  war  by  virtue 
of  an  agreed  and  limited  interpretation  of  the  restraints  and 
regulations  of  peace;  otherwise  it  is  piracy  and  murder, 
savagery  and  crime.  The  enduring  standards  of  judg¬ 
ment,  the  ve^'dicts  of  history  that  justify  war  are  shaped 
by  ideas,  by  the  aims  of  civilization,  responsibility  matured 
under  the  sanctions  of  peace.  Social  right-mindedness, 
which  is  moral  sanity,  works  in  the  temper  of  civilization; 
the  opposing  forces  work  in  the  opposite  temper. 

II 

It  is  but  partly  pertinent  to  consider  former  wars  be¬ 
cause  they  showed  these  issues,  so  partially,  so  obscurely, 
so  deeply  enmeshed  in  local  turmoils  and  political  con¬ 
tentions,  that  their  meaning  was  uncertain;  in  the  present 
unique  and  sweeping  breakdown  of  the  machinery  of 
civilization,  the  demonstration  is  incandescently  clear. 
We,  the  pledged  allies,  are  at  war  to  overthrow  a  system  of 
ideas  for  the  control  of  civilization  which  we  abhor  for  its 
inhumanity,  denounce  for  its  intolerance,  and  condemn 
utterly  as  futile  and  perverse.  Convinced  of  our  right- 
mindedness,  we  can  not  but  look  upon  the  wrong-mi nded- 
ness  that  we  are  determined  to  disarm  of  its  power  for  evil, 
as  an  insidious  insanity. 
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We,  the  freshest  in  the  field,  over-patient  in  reaching 
convictions  have  been  forced  to  mobilize  “in  armed  opposi¬ 
tion  to  an  irresponsible  government  which  has  thrown  aside 
all  considerations  of  humanity  and  of  right,  and  is  running 
amuck.”  The  insanity  of  Germany  is  thfe  psychic  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  menace  that  confronts  us;  it  is  the  foe  that  we 
have  to  meet  in  the  conflict  of  ideas  as  decisively  as  in  the 
trenches.  To  the  eyes  of  a  detached  Martian  observer, 
the  actions  of  the  two  fronts  would  appear  strongly  alike. 
The  spiritual  insight  of  a  super-mind,  undisturbed  by  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  see  only  the  inner  irreconcilable  contrast. 
Such  a  mind  would  turn  to  the  ideas  and  institutions  and 
loyalties  of  the  contestants  at  home,  and  there  read  the 
spirit  of  the  uprising  and  the  issues  at  stake.  The  challenge 
determines  the  weapons;  the  cause  appeals  to  a  spiritual 
judgment.  The  Germany  that  is  running  amuck  must  be 
understood,  understood  at  the  source.  German  actions 
must  be  made  to  articulate  their  ideas.  The  Teutonic 
plotting  of  war  and  the  Teutonic  conduct  of  war  have  a  like 
inspiration.  Our  opposition  is  as  strong  and  as  unrelenting 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  American  sanity  must  take  the 
measure  of  Teutonic  insanity  as  a  lesson  as  well  as  a  menace. 

The  German  atrocities  are  so  overwhelming,  so  shocking, 
so  devastating  to  our  assured  standards,  that  they  shut  out 
all  else.  Why  discuss  ideas  in  dealing  with  a  people  whose 
actions  declare  them  brutes  and  beasts?  For  the  sound 
psychological  reason  that  what  is  done  when  restraints  are 
removed  is  only  part  of  the  story;  the  forces  responsible 
for  removing  the  restraint  may  contain  the  deeper  revela¬ 
tion.  Had  the  atrocities  and  violations  gone  but  to  a 
small  part  of  their  diabolical  length,  we  might  have  retained 
a  larger  hope  for  the  redemption  of  Germany;  but  as 
symptoms  they  would  have  been  as  amply  convincing,  and 
our  antagonism  to  the  ideas  from  which  they  issued  would 
remain  as  determined. 

Atrocities  are  ideas  in  action;  they  are  commands  executed 
with  an  added  horror  when  perpetrated  by  coarse  and 
brutalized  natures.  Their  physical  repugnance  stirs  our 
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blood  and  intensifies  the  moral  indignation,  by  which  we 
recognize  our  more  complex  responsibilities.  It  is  well  that 
we  have  sensibilities  to  reenforce  emotions  and  sentiments 
in  mobilizing  our  determination;  for  in  this  our  national 
crisis,  we  need  all  the  mental  and  moral  resources  of  our 
nature.  Tale  after  tale  of  murder,  torture,  arson,  plunder, 
rape,  wanton  destruction,  slavery,  cruelty,  deprivation, 
in  all  their  pathetic  eloquence  appeal  directly  to  flesh  and 
blood.  Across  the  ocean  the  camera  and  the  deposition 
speak  convincingly,  and  the  cries  of  anguish  are  heard;  we 
acknowledge  our  nature  and  choke  with  rage.  But  lies  and 
intrigues,  violations  and  treacheries,  hypocrisies  and 
sophistries,  meanness  of  spirit  and  barbarity  of  mind, 
point  to  sources  higher  up  that  are  even  more  responsibly 
subversive  than  the  revolting  crimes.  In  these  we  approach 
the  seat  of  the  psychic  infection,  the  moral  putridity. 
Deeds  must  be  traced  back  and  up  to  ideas. 

The  psychological  analysis  does  not  stop  with  the  reference 
of  maniacal  action  to  moral  insanity.  The  violations  of  the 
spirit  and  the  code  of  civilization  are  themselves  issues  of 
ideas;  they  are  contaminations  of  ideas  in  which  the  life 
of  nations  no  less  than  of  individuals  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being.  The  physical  wrongs  and  injuries  that  a 
devastated  and  suffering  world  is  compelled  to  witness  have 
a  diabolical  lineage  of  plot  and  intrigue  and  duplicity  and 
betrayal ;  and  this  hellish  brood  is  the  issue  of  one  monstrous 
infamy,  one  original  apostasy.  We  may  call  it  autocracy 
or  despotism  or  absolutism  or  by  other  tempered  institu¬ 
tional  name ;  the  thing  itself  is  the  denial  of  all  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  stands  upon,  the  trampling  under  foot  of  human  values, 
the  sacrilege  of  humanity.  Absolutism  summons  a  relent¬ 
less  and  intolerant  militarism  to  its  aid,  for  there  alone  it 
finds  the  might  to  down  the  right.  Such  is  the  source  of 
the  madness  that  threatens  humanity;  such  is  the  war  of 
ideas  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Ill 

In  proof  the  psychological  diagnosis,  which  is  also  the 
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moral  charge,  summons  the  responsible  leaders  and  the 
intelligentsia  to  whom  ideas  are  the  instruments  of  ex¬ 
pression.  First  absolutism,  then  denial  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  then  terrorism;  such  is  the  chain  forged  to  throttle 
liberty  and  democracy  and  the  rights  of  men.  Thus  reads 
the  Macchiavellian  declaration  of  independence  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  with  which  ideas  have  sought  to  protect  human 
institutions. 

The  voice  of  exclusive  absolutism  speaks  in  the  delusions 
of  the  Kaiser: 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  desended  upon  me  because  I  am  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  Germans!  I  am  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  His 
sword.  His  agent.  Woe  and  death  to  all  those  who  shall  oppose  my  will! 
Woe  and  death  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  my  mission!  Woe  and  death 
to  the  cowards!  Let  them  perish,  all  the  enemies  of  the  German  people! 
God  demands  their  destruction,  God,  who,  by  my  mouth,  bids  you  to  do 
His  will.” 

The  voice  is  echoed  in  truculent  academic  tones  in  the 
delusion  of  superiority; 

"We  are  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other  nations;  we  are  with¬ 
out  equals.  The  same  is  true  of  our  organizations  and  institutions.  William 
II,  deliciae  generis  humanis,  has  always  protected  peace,  justice,  and  honor, 
altho  his  power  would  have  enabled  him  to  crush  all  opposition.  The 
greater  his  successes  the  more  modest  he  becomes.” 

,  Professor  Lasson. 

"The  Teutons  are  the  aristocracy  of  humanity.” 

"The  cultural  value  of  a  nation  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  Teuton- 
ism  it  contains.”  Professor  Woltmann. 

"The  German  nation  holds  a  position  among  the  European  powers  that 
permits  it  at  once  to  reach  its  goal  by  a  single  rapid  rush.” 

"The  German  people  is  always  right  because  it  is  the  German  people, 
and  because  it  numbers  87,000,000.”  Otto  Richard  von  Tanneberg. 

"Immoral  of  course  is  a  policy  of  power.  It  is  employed,  as  among  our 
enemies,  to  supplant  the  higher  German  culture  and  morality  by  the  much 
lower  English,  French,  or  Russian  culture  (or  lack  of  culture) .” 

Wolfgang  Eisenhart. 

"People  must  learn  that  any  one  who  can  not  speak  German  is  a 
pariah.”  Houstan  Stewart  Chamberlain. 


The  voice  of  intolerance  speaks  in  the  same  temper : 
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"Either  one  denies  altogether  the  beneficent  effect  of  Kultur  upon 
humanity,  and  confesses  oneself  an  Arcadian  dreamer,  or  one  allows  to  one’s 
people  the  right  of  domination — in  which  case  the  might  of  the  conqueror 
is  the  highest  law  of  morality.”  K.  Kuhn,  Privat  Docent. 

The  voice  of  oppression  reenforces  the  dire  refrain: 

■'Petty  states  have  no  place  among  nations  of  ripened  culture.” 

Treitschke. 

“A  so-called  small  state  is  not  a  state  at  all,  but  only  a  tolerated  com¬ 
munity,  which  absurdly  pretends  to  be  a  state.”  Professor  Lasson. 

“It  has  given  me  particular  satisfaction  that  you  have  shown  up  the 
meaningless  phrase  of  the  'right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  own  destiny,’ 
in  all  its  hollow'iiess.” 

General  von  Bissing  to  Professor  MCllER-Meiningen. 

The  gruff  voice  of  military  ruthlessness  speaks  directly: 

"It  is  a  gratuitous  illusion  to  suppose  that  modem  war  does  not  demand 
far  more  brutality,  far  more  violence,  and  an  action  far  more  general  than  was 
formerly  the  case.”  General  von  Hartman. 

“Insignificant  limitations,  hardly  worthy  of  mention,  which  it  imposes 
on  itself,  under  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations,  accompany  this  violence  with¬ 
out  notably  enfeebling  it.”  General  von  ’  Clasewitz. 

“If  in  the  following  work  the  expression  ‘the  law-  of  w'ar’  is  used,  it  must 
be  understood  that  by  it  is  meant  only. . .  .a  limitation  of  arbitrary  behavior 
which  custom  and  conventionality,  human  friendliness  and  a  calculating 
egoism  have  erected,  but  for  the  observance  of  which  there  exists  no  express 
sanction,  but  only  ‘the  fear  of  reprisals’  decides.” 

The  German  War  Book. 

The  voice  of  moral  denial  sets  the  inspiration: 

“A  morality  of  the  ruling  class  has  for  its  principle  that  one  has  duties  only 
to  one’s  equals;  that  one  may  act  towards  beings  of  a  lower  rank,  towards 
all  that  is  foreign,  just  as  seems  good  to  one.  .  .  .and  in  any  case  beyond 
‘good  and  evil.’  ”  Nietsche. 

“It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  others.”  Peters. 

“Enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  idiocy.”  von  Tanneberg. 

As  a  clerical  appeal  the  voice  is  even  more  despairing: 

“Whoever  can  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  approve  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania — whoever  can  not  conquer  his  sense  of  the 
gigantic  cruelty  to  the  unnumbered  perfectly  innocent  victims.  . .  .and  give 
himself  up  to  the  honest  delight  at  the  victorious  exploit  of  German  defensive 
power — him  we  judge  to  be  no  true  German.”  Pastor  BaumgartEn. 

The  voice  of  unreason  speaks  in  many  accents,  attempting 
the  sublime  and  attaining  the  ridiculous: 

“In  many  fields  the  present  situation  necessarily  rouses  atavistic 
instincts.  I  will  say,  however,  that  in  our  country,  God  the  Father  is  re- 
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served  for  the  personal  use  of  the  Emperor.  In  one  instance  He  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  report  of  the  General  Staff,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  He  has  not 
appeared  there  a  second  time.”  Professor  Ostwald. 

“But  what  about  Louvain  and  Rheims?  Has  not  war,  the  rude  and 
ruthless  destroyer,  trodden  down  glorious  cities  and  priceless  buildings  that 
might  claim  to  rank  among  the  greatest  Kultur- treasures  of  humanity.  Ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  may  be  said;  war  has  in  these  cases  led  the  way  to  a  really 
clear  recognition  of  the  value  to  humanity  of  these  Kultur  treasures.” 

Earl  Engelbrecht. 

“If  neutrals  were  destroyed  so  that  they  disappeared  without  leaving 
any  trace,  terror  would  soon  keep  seamen  and  travelers  away  from  the  danger 
zone  and  thus  save  many  lives.”  Professor  Oswald  Flamm. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts,  the  voice  of  denial  and  of  evasion 
becomes  also  the  voice  of  unreason: 

“It  is  not  true  that  we  have  criminally  violated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,” 

“It  is  not  true  that  we  have  conducted  warfare  in  defiance  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law.  Our  soldiers  commit  neither  undisciplined  acts  nor  cruelties.” 

“It  is  not  true  that  our  troops  brutally  destroyed  Louvain.” 

Ninety -three  Prominent  Professors,  Men  of 
Science  and  Men  of  Letters.' 

“On  our  side  we  are  fighting  with  a  self-control,  a  conscience,  and  a 
gentleness  unexampled  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world.” 

Dryander,  Protestant  Minister  and  Preacher 
TO  THE  Court  at  Berlin. 

“Germany  has  taught  the  world  that  politics  may  be  conducted  con¬ 
scientiously  and  war  waged  with  loyalty.”  Professor  Lasson. 

“We  thank  our  German  Army  that  it  has  kept  spotless  the  shield  of 
humanity  and  rivalry.” 

“We  see  everywhere  how  our  soldiers  respect  the  sacred  defencelessness 
of  woman  and  child.” 

'  The  official  German  lies  and  evasions  may  be  cited  to  show  that  un¬ 
official  ones  breed  true  to  type.  The  war  began  with  a  deliberate  falsehood: 
that  the  content  of  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia  was  not  known  to  Berlin  before 
its  delivery;  the  evidence  that  it  was  responsibly  acquainted  with  it  and 
presumably  a  participant  in  its  demands  may  be  derived  from  German  as  well 
as  other  sources.  The  lie  and  evasion  that  achieves  the  height  of  the 
Munchausenesque  is  the  series  of  replies  to  Holland  upon  its  protest  against 
the  torpedoing  of  the  Tubantia.  The  stages  are  (i)  complete  denial;  (2) 
upon  receiving  the  evidence  of  a  fragment  of  a  torpedo  of  German  make, 
found  in  a  small  boat  of  the  Tubantia,  the  explanation  that  it  was  probably 
taken  from  an  English  naval  museum  and  fired  by  the  British;  (3)  upon  re¬ 
ceiving  further  evidence  of  another  fragment  found  in  another  boat  bearing 
a  mark  showing  where  it  was  made  and  to  which  U-boat  issued,  the  reply 
that  this  particular  torpedo  was  fired  ten  days  earlier;  that  the  matter  of  its 
reaching  a  Dutch  vessel  ten  days  later  was  inscrutable  and  until  after  the  war 
inconsequential. 
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“The  depth  of  the  German  spirit  displays  itself  also  in  respect  for 
morality  and  discipline.” 

“The  German  soldiers  alone  are  thoroly  disciplined,  and  have  never 
hurt  so  much  as  a  hair  of  a  single  innocent  human  being.” 

"The  German  Army.  . .  .is  today  the  greatest  institute  for  moral  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  world.” 

Professor  Kahl,  Professor  Roethe,  Pastor 
Henning  and  Herr  Chamberlain. 

The  strident  voice  of  passion  may  contribute  little  to 
enlightenment.  It  speaks  in  hate,  in  contempt,  in  vitupera¬ 
tion.  It  varies  from  a  vulgar  indecency  to  a  grotesque 
incoherence,  but  discloses  the  troubled  search  for  the  out¬ 
let  of  a  thwarted  anger  and  the  consolation  of  a  specious 
defense,  as  well  as  the  blindness  to  evidence  and  the  deafness 
to  the  still,  small  voice  that  together  conspire  to  lead  the 
victim  in  the  seductive  paths  of  delusion. 

The  voice  of  hatred: 

“Hate  on  water  and  hate  on  land. 

Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand, .... 

Throttling  hate  of  seventy  millions.”  Lissauer. 

“O,  Germany  hate!  Salvation  will  come  of  thy  wrath. 

Beat  in  their  skulls  with  rifle-butts  and  with  axes.”  Vierordt. 

And  in  discordant  refrain: 

“The  absence  of  any  sort  of  animosity  towards  other  people  is  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  Germans  alone.” 

Chamberlain. 

The  voice  of  contempt: 

“It  must  come  to  this  that  no  German  dog  shall  for  evermore  accept  a 
piece  of  bread  from  the  hand  of  an  Englishman.”  Treitschke  in  1887. 

The  refrain  may  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

“We  are  still  the  most  wide-hearted  and  receptive  of  peoples,  a  people 
that  can  not  live  if  it  does  make  its  own  the  spiritual  values  of  the  other 
peoples.”  -  Professor  Meinecke. 

“Whole-hearted  understanding  for  another  people  can  be  fully  attained 
only  by  treason  to  one’s  own  nature,  to  one’s  own  national  personality.” 

Professor  von  Gruber. 

“The  German  is  docile  and  eager  to  learn.  His  interest  embraces  every¬ 
thing  and  most  of  all  what  is  foreign.  He  is  disposed  to  admire  everything 
foreign  and  to  underrate  what  is  his  own.  With  foreigners  it  is  just  the 
other  way.  We  Germans  know  about  them,  but  they  know  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  about  us.”  Professor  Lasson. 

“The  voice  of  vituperation  demands  that  not  the  sword  but  the  whip  be 
‘raised  against  the  abortion  compounded  of  low  greed  and  shameless  hypoc¬ 
risy’  which  is  England.”  Professor  Litzmann. 
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“The  English  are  little  more  than  a  heap  of  living  corpses.  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  begins  to  rot  (in  a  moral  sense).” 

Professor  Sombart. 

President  Wilson’s  "height  of  political  and  religious  h5T)ocrisy  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the  English  ‘million-murderer’  Grey.” 

Professor  Haeckel. 

An  older  insight  speaks  faintly  in  the  distant  voice  of 
prophecy : 

“The  Prussians  are  cruel  by  nature ;  civilization  will  make  them  ferocious.” 

Goethe. 

“Nature  has  made  them  (the  Prussians)  stupid,  science  has  made  them 
wicked.”  Heine. 

“Thor  will  arise  with  his  mighty  hammer  and  demolish  the  Gothic 
cathedrals.”  Heine  (1855). 

IV 

“Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.” 
Without  a  poisoning  of  the  wells  of  sanity,  the  German  type 
of  war  campaign  in  press  and  utterance  as  well  as  at  the 
front  could  not  have  been  conducted.  The  terrorism  in  the 
field  follows  a  debased  military  technique;  deprived  of  its 
restraint  in  the  solemnly  attested  code  of  nations,  such 
“warfare”  degenerates  to  wholesale  murder,  raid,  and 
plunder  on  land,  and  murderous  submarine  piracy  on  the 
seas.  The  intriguing  duplicity  in  the  political  arena  fol¬ 
lows  its  technique  of  corruption;  deprived  of  its  restraint 
in  the  normal  laws  of  nations,  and  the  standards  of  re¬ 
sponsible  leaders,  diplomacy  becomes  brazen  lying  and 
secret  treachery,  holds  treaties  as  “scraps  of  paper,”  make? 
refined  sharpers  of  ambassadors,  truculent  hirelings  of 
professors  of  learning,  unscrupulous  plotters  of  alien  resi¬ 
dents  in  friendly  lands.  The  despotism  in  the  highest 
seats  of  government  follows  its  technique  of  tyranny;  de¬ 
prived  of  its  restraint  in  the  democratic  responsibility  of 
nations,  it  imposes  a  rule  of  blood  and  iron,  suppresses  all 
liberty  of  thought  and  deed,  makes  of  government  a  violent 
perversion  of  the  mind’s  occupations,  and  spreads  a  de¬ 
liberate  defiance  of  humanity.  All  are  of  a  nature  compact; 
each  without  the  others  is  impotent;  the  ultimate  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  with  the  directors  of  ideas,  the  shapers  of  opinion. 

After  due  and  respectful  allowance  is  made  for  the 
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Teutonic  efficiency  of  organization,  the  personal  devotion 
of  the  citizen-soldier,  the  careful  training  of  the  artisan, 
the  directive  ability  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  of 
science  and  of  masses  of  men,  the  actual  achievements  of 
the  Germans  in  the  war  campaign  must  be  credited  in  far 
greater  measure  to  their  violations  of  the  sanctions  of  w'ar- 
fare,  to  betrayals  of  agreement,  to  professions  of  peace 
accompanied  by  underhand  preparations  for  war,  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  to  suppression  of  the  rights 
of  their  own  citizens.  Without  such  betrayal  the  situation 
that  the  pledged  allies  have  to  face  would  be  wholly  different ; 
is  it  indeed  probable  that  without  premeditated  design  to 
defy  the  moral  standards  of  civilization,  such  a  war,  if  war 
at  all,  could  have  been  precipitated? 

When  economists  explain  the  economic  provocations  of 
war,  and  statesmen  expound  the  political  incentives  to  war, 
and  historians  analyze  the  difficult  and  unadjusted  racial 
and  national  problems  that  threaten  existing  balances  of 
power,  we  listen  with  confidence  and  respect,  but  not 
without  suspicion  or  inclination  to  protest.  Not  alone 
that  the  ordeal  of  mobilized  armaments  seems  so  utterly 
and  so  obsoletely  unsuitable  an  arbiter,  but  that  the  very 
forces  which  we  count  upon  to  make  warfare  legitimate,  the 
very  restraints  we  impose  to  safeguard  our  manhood  and  our 
civilization  even  in  the  call  to  arms,  the  very  interests  and 
values  that  arouse  our  loyalty  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
sacrificial  devotion,  would  if  directly  pursued  with  like 
energy,  if  trusted  with  equal  confidence,  bring  about  a 
fairer  and  a  more  equitable  adjustment — a  saner  victory. 
The  cause  of  peace  and  the  cause  of  sanity  are  one.  A 
right-minded  Germany,  a  morally  responsible  Germany, 
would  never  have  been  a  militaristic  Germany,  a  war- 
provoking  and  war-plotting  Germany.  That  is  where  we 
come  out:  a  false  system  of  ideas  is  responsible  for  the 
war,  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  for  the  embattled  indigna¬ 
tion  of  humanity.  Hence  the  detennination  that  until  this 
set  of  ideas,  incorporated  in  so  much  of  Germanic  institu¬ 
tions  and  Ciennanic  thought  as  has  succumbed  to  its  de- 
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structive  sway,  is  rendered  completely  powerless  by  what¬ 
ever  means  may  be  available,  we,  the  pledged  allies  hold  the 
world  unsafe  for  democracy  as  for  any  higher  value  of  life, 
and  shall  mass  our  resources  against  the  common,  the 
universal  enemy  of  mankind. 

v 

It  is  this  conviction  of  the  nature  and  the  stake  of  the 
present  war  that  gives  psychology  some  warrant  of  speech, 
and  permits  it  to  share  in  patriotic  service.  To  preserve 
sanity  in  war-time  means  the  enlistment  of  sound  think¬ 
ing,  the  organization  of  makers  of  opinion,  the  cooperation 
of  responsible  leaders  in  ideas.  Upon  them  rests  the 
obligation  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  a  lower  psychology 
in  the  interests  of  a  higher  one.  The  lure  of  emotion  is 
strong;  in  proportion  the  responsibility  of  thought  is  heavy. 
A  democracy,  said  Uowell,  is  entitled  to  the  best  leadership 
that  it  can  secure;  in  the  acceptance  of  such  leadership,  it 
proves  its  worth.  If  leadership  is  not  aggressively  under¬ 
taken  by  the  wiser  and  the  calmer  minds,  it  ^vill  be  assumed 
by  a  more  violent  and  less  responsible  initiative.  Loyalty 
may  be  assumed;  sanity  is  the  test  of  its  quality. 

The  temptation  to  depart  from  reason  is  always  the  same : 
the  stress  of  emotion.  In  war-time  feeling  runs  high;  we 
wish  it  to  do  so,  but  we  wish  it  also  to  run  straight.  The 
passionate  enthusiasm  in  a  righteous  cause  is  not  lessened 
by  remembering  the  principles  of  that  cause;  that  war  is 
a  means  and  not  one  of  our  choosing,  to  safeguard  an  end 
that  we  shall  enforce  by  other  methods  as  soon  as  these 
shall  be  completely  and  safely  available.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  to  support  the  military  campaign  even  now;  that  is 
the  essential  principle  of  President  Wilson’s  policy;  to 
supplement  military  b}"  political  and  moral  measures,  even 
boldly  appealing  over  the  tyranny  of  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  saving  remnant  of  sanity  of  the  German  people 

making  it  plain  that  it  is  a  system  of  ideas  and  its  horrible 
consequences  tliat  we  are  fighting,  not  a  community  of 
people  nor  their  right  to  share  in  the  common  rights  we 
claim  for  ourselves. 
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The  conduct  of  warfare,  the  spirit  and  morals  of  the  men 
at  the  front,  and  no  less  significantly  the  conduct  of  the 
minds  in  the  citizenry  at  home  is  the  test  of  the  o^uality  of 
our  loyalty  as  of  sanity.  The  shocking  example  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  that  of  a  leadership  debauched  in  its  thinking, 
utterly  perverted  in  its  conceptions,  and  thus  irresponsible 
for  government  under  twentieth-century  conditions.  With¬ 
out  such  perversion  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  without  such 
comprehensive  and  cultivated  insanity  of  unreason,  without 
such  pathological  growth  at  the  source,  the  crimes  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  invasion  of  Europe  are  unintelligible,  but  no 
less  so  the  statements  of  their  defense  psychology — an 
insignificant  fragment  of  the  total  evidence — that  we  read 
with  mingled  horror  and  amazement.  There  can  be  no 
peace  until  this  malady  is  under  control;  the  world  is  too 
much  unified  by  the  ideas  as  by  the  relations  and  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  civilization  establishes,  to  tolerate  a  menace  of 
such  colossal  proportions.  The  determination  is  clear;  but 
even  as  we  confide  our  cause  to  the  strong  arm  of  an  aroused 
and  embattled  crusade,  and  transfer  to  that  mighty  embodi¬ 
ment  of  our  energies  our  national  and  our  individual  in¬ 
terests,  our  confidence  is  inspired  by  the  moral  capital  of 
our  right  thinking.  One  decision  must  be  sought  over 
there;  another,  equally  potent,  right  here,  at  the  source  of 
our  determination. 

The  danger  that  we  shall  ever  act  as  the  Germans  have 
acted  seems  too  terrible  and  too  remote  to  be  contemplated ; 
the  danger  that  we  shall  ever  speak  and  reason  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  done,  seems  even  more  incredible.  If  such 
faith  is  sound,  its  assurance  is  in  the  security  of  our  moral 
restraints' and  the  stability  of  our  sanity,  in  both  cases  in  the 
resisting  qualities  of  our  system  of  ideas.  When  we  con¬ 
template  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  Ger¬ 
many,  w'e  havfe  a  double  amazement:  first,  that  such  ideas 
should  prevail  and  prevail  in  a  people  whose  achievements 
and  sterling  qualities  we  have  so  long  admired;  second, 
that  their  execution  should  find  such  slight  resistance, 
thus  giving  rise  to  the  unwelcome  suspicion  that  the  re- 
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straints  to  be  overcome  to  make  fiends  of  respectable 
citizens,  were  less  deeply  anchored  than  we  supposed. 
Such  reflections  however  warranted,  must  not  disguise  the 
common  liability  to  forsake  the  paths  of  reason  which 
exists  everywhere  under  emotional  stress,  and  the  blind 
partisanship  that  accepts  not  a  free  and  reasoned  but  an 
imposed,  bigoted  loyalty  as  supreme  to  all  other  considera¬ 
tions.  Whatever  our  views  of  warfare,  the  conclusion  is 
clear  that  the  German  type  of  war  can  not  be  conducted 
without  excesses  near  to  madness.  The  checks  and  re¬ 
straints  and  balances  of  power  that  the  great  nations  have 
instituted  to  minimize  the  menace  of  war  were  all  based 
upon  the  supposition  of  a  legitimate  warfare,  a  responsible 
respect  for  agreement,  and  an  established  sanity  of  conduct. 
The  incredibility  of  the  complete  betrayal  of  international 
faith  by  any  great  power  is  creditable  to  all  the  others. 
The  future  is  secure  because  the  pledged  allies  and  the 
morally  pledged  neutral  nations  are  determined  to  form  a 
league  that  shall  enforce  right  above  might.  But  mean¬ 
while  in  reaching  this  goal  the  sanity  of  the  nations  must  be 
preserved. 

VI 

Truly,  if  we  transfer  the  lesson  of  German  insanity  to 
any  menace  that  may  threaten  us,  we  must  reduce  the 
picture  from  its  colossal  proportions  to  a  modest  but  not 
negligible  scale.  The  danger  that  an  emotional  flood  may 
overflow  its  banks  is  always  real;  the  dykes  of  reason  must 
be  kept  intact.  That  the  demand  of  the  populace  for 
victims  may  lead  to  violence  and  intolerance  has  already 
appeared  to  our  shame.  Intolerance  is  unreason  in  re¬ 
duced  proportion;  war  fanaticism  is  another  form  of  it. 
In  Germany  intolerance  is  a  cult ;  in  America  it  is  a  control¬ 
lable  menace.  Tolerance  is  the  safeguard  of  sanity.  Events 
may  inflame;  the  reenforcements  of  sanity  must  anticipate 
the  possible  panic.  Against  a  riotous  spirit  of  revenge,  we 
must  take  insurance  in  the  conscience  of  reason.  Daily 
we  hear  from  those  whose  ambition  for  leadership  should 
be  made  of  wiser  stuff,  a  clamor  for  vengeance  and  a  preach- 
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ment  of  lawlessness  that  is  no  other  than  a  weak  reflection 
of  the  abhorred  products  made  in  Germany,  Again  must 
the  President  proclaim  that  “no  nation  or  people  shall  be 
robbed  or  punished  because  the  irresponsible  of  a  single 
country  have  themselves  done  deep  and  abominable  wrong.” 
The  occasional  violence  is  reenforced  by  the  frequent  in¬ 
justice  of  suspicion  and  the  intolerance  of  denunciation 
of  those  whose  expressions  of  loyalty  are  more  reasonably 
chosen,  whose  patriotism  acknowledges  an  allegiance  to 
sanity  as  well  as  to  country.  The  roll  of  dismist  pro¬ 
fessors  will  not  be  read  years  hence  with  the  crude  satis¬ 
faction  that  crows  lustily  when  excitement  runs  high. 
These  are  the  same  voices,  tempered  in  expression  truly, 
free  from  the  menace  of  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  but  yet  the 
same  voices  that  come  from  across  the  sea,  the  voices  that 
we  are  determined  shall  be  forever  silenced.  Opposed  to 
these  voices  are  those  assuring  our  responsible  spokesman: 
“the  voices  of  humanity  that  are  in  the  air,”  to  which  he 
bids  us  listen.  Only  by  following  his  counsel  and  his 
warning,  can  w’C  prepare  the  minds  of  our  people  for  the 
wise  performance  of  the  duty  that  shall  face  them — the 
highest  duty  and  noblest  privilege  of  this  generation — when 
the  terms  of  peace  must  be  formulated;  only  by  absorbing 
and  expressing  the  spirit  of  sanity  can  we  conduct  our¬ 
selves  in  mind  and  deed  to  support  the  avowed  policy  of 
the  nation  in  these  trying  and  stirring  times. 

For  the  moment  we  are  and  must  be  engrossed  in  the 
grim  business  of  overpowering;  we  “needs  must  combat 
might  wdth  might,  or  might  w^ould  rule  alone.”  Immersed 
but  not  perverted  by  that  comprehensive  and  sacrificial 
absorption,  w^e  rely  upon  the  fundamental  sanity  of  the 
national  spirit  to  see  us  thru,  without  loss  of  the  values 
that  consecrate  our  mobilization.  In  the  dedication  of 
“everything  that  w^e  are  and  everything  that  w^e  have” 
to  the  cause  of  the  restoration  of  sanity,  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men,  we  have  the  inestimable  tradition 
of  the  war-time  leader  patient  amid  misunderstanding, 
calm  amid  excitement,  wise  and  just  thru  all  provoca- 
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tion,  the  apostle  of  sanity  in  war-time— Abraham  Lincoln. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Note:  Since  this  statement  was  written,  President  Wilson 
has  made  the  national  position  in  regard  to  sanity  and 
tolerance  the  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the  people 
(July  26).  He  appeals  to  the  stable  minds  of  the  country 
to  support  the  policy  of  tolerance  and  to  ’'esist  the  sporadic 
outbreak  of  the  opposed  spirit,  whether  it  threatens  to  reach 
the  lawless  expressions  of  lynching  and  violent  ostracism,  or 
remains  within  the  field  of  unjust  discrimination  and  unwise 
emotion.  None  of  these  war-time  prejudices  is  innocent, 
for  they  all  operate  against  the  unity  of  spirit  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  our  cause.  As  President  Wilson  emphasizes, 
such  violations  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  have  been  so  used.  No  less  menacing  are  the  commoner 
varieties  of  guilty  misunderstanding,  for  which  the  strident 
press  and  the  hot-headed  and  narrow-visioned  if  warm¬ 
hearted  agitators — whose  intentions  are  as  laudable  as  their 
words  and  actions  are  not — are  responsible. 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  is  the  deliberate  or  stupid 
falsification  of  the  attitude  of  the  large  body  of  sane  paci¬ 
fists,  to  whose  valuable  services  before  the  war  as  since  we 
owe  in  no  small  measure  our  worthy  reputation  as  a  peace- 
loving  nation,  to  be  safely  trusted  by  other  nations  similarly 
disposed.  To  offset  this  campaign  of  intolerance  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  issued  thru  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
the  convincing  evidence  that  The  Friends  of  Peace  are 
now  and  have  steadily  been — as  all  reasonable  persons  would 
anticipate — heart  and  soul  bending  all  energies  to  win  the 
war  against  their  arch-enemy — militarism.  Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  analysis  of  this  problem  may  be  referred 
to  the  ampler  treatment  of  it  in  the  concluding  essay  of  my 
volume.  The  Psychology  of  Conviction  (1918).  There  are 
other  dangers  of  intolerance  within  our  gates,  in  the  difficult 
problems  that  must  be  wisely  solved  before  democracy  is 
once  again  safe  and  sane.  The  appeal  to  the  leaders  of 
.young  minds  grows  in  pertinence  as  the  cause  of  the  allies 
approaches  its  successful  culmination. 


II 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  first  schools  were  monasteries  and  convents  where 
the  students  went  that  they  might  be  apart  from  the  world. 
They  were  intended  for  religious  instruction  and  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  future  life  rather  than  life  in  this  world. 

There  has  been  a  general  criticism  of  the  school  thru  all 
succeeding  ages  that  it  was  academic,  that  the  teachers  were 
unpractical  and  theoretical,  and  that  work  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  disassociated  from  life  that  it  could  not  be  a  real 
preparation  for  it ;  that  the  teachers  living  apart  from  actual 
affairs  have  not  had  a  true  vision  of  what  the  real  world 
was  or  its  requirements,  and  that  this  separation  between 
preparation  and  practise  was  so  complete  that  comparatively 
little  of  the  one  ever  got  across  to  the  other. 

We  have  set  aside  certain  years,  usually  from  six  to 
fourteen,  for  everybody,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  years  of  preparation.  In  certain  cases  this 
has  been  extended  for  four  more  years  to  include  the  high 
school,  or  eight  more  years  to  include  the  college,  or  per¬ 
haps  twelve  years  to  include  the  university.  But  in  general 
there  has  been  this  definite  idea  that  there  was  some  period 
of  preparation  which  would  terminate  with  a  commence¬ 
ment  at  which  life  itself  in  a  practical  world  should  begin. 

However,  with  the  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  modern 
times,  with  new  inventions  and  new  methods  and  new  in¬ 
dustries  ,of  every  sort  appearing  over  night,  it  becomes  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  us  to  prepare  during  one  period  of  life 
for  another  period  of  life,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  period  of  preparation  to  be 
continuous.  The  theoretical  considerations  agree  with  this 
practical  point  of  view.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person 
to  store  away  and  retain  at  one  time  a  large  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  for  which  he  at  that  time  has  no  use,  and  the  in- 
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formation  which  is  wrought  into  practise  thru  our  daily 
activities  is  the  information  which  really  becomes  a  part  of 
us  and  is  retained.  The  continuation  school  is  the  type  of 
the  school  of  the  future  and  the  period  for  it  should  be  from 
four  years  of  age  until  eighty  or  thereabouts. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA 

The  continuation  school,  like  most  of  our  educational 
movements,  came  from  Germany,  where  it  has  usually 
covered  the  years  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  and  been  for 
the  most  part  only  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  It  has  been 
a  means  of  giving  to  children  w’ho  have  gone  into  industry 
a  more  definite  training  in  their  specific  life-work,  but  it 
has  also  given  a  certain  portion  of  its  time  to  general  culture, 
and  recently  it  has  been  making  provision  for  recreation  and 
physical  training  also.  Schools  similar  to  these  German 
schools  have  recently  been  organized  in  some  seven  or  eight 
states  of  the  Union. 

CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 

Before  this,  many  of  the  larger  business  organizations 
had  already  established  schools,  in  order  to  train  their  own 
employees,  and  there  is  a  national  organization  of  corpora¬ 
tion  schools  to  which  several  thousand  schools  belong. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  to  attract  attention  was  the  one 
connected  wdth  the  National  Cash  Register  Company  of 
Dayton,  Ohio.  This  has  been  carried  on  by  the  company 
for  many  years,  and  the  instruction  has  been  free. 

DO  TEACHERS  BELIEVE  IN  EDUCATION? 

When  we  consider  what  has  been  done  by  business 
organizations,  one  is  sometimes  led  to  question  whether 
teachers  really  believe  in  education.  The  publishers  say 
that  teachers  do  not  buy  books,  and  there  are  many  who 
do  not  even  read  the  meagre  list  of  their  state  reading  circles. 
Comparatively  few  on  their  own  initiative  carry  on  any 
system  of  study.  There  are  few  if  any  school  boards  which 
have  planned  continuation  schools  or  continuous  training 
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for  their  teaching  body.  However,  it  must  be  confest  that 
this  criticism  is  not  altogether  just,  as  there  are  at  least 
teachers’  lecture  courses  in  all  of  our  larger  cities,  and  the 
summer  schools  in  some  of  the  states  are  attended  by  fifty 
per  cent  or  more  of  all  the  teachers. 

But,  if  the  school  really  believes  in  education,  the  best 
place  for  it  to  demonstrate  this  conviction  is  by  carrying 
on  some  system  of  training  for  the  teachers  of  the  school 
force.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  state  and  city  should  not 
be  as  much  interested  in  the  further  training  of  teachers 
as  it  is  in  the  training  of  novices  in  the  normal  school. 
We  are  quite  as  anxious  to  press  better  up  to  best,  to  make 
our  good  teachers  superior,  as  we  are  to  give  to  the  untrained 
the  meagre  minimum  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  down  a 
school  job,  and  both  the  state  and  the  city  should  cooperate 
in  carrying  on  this  continuous  training.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  teacher  if  she  is  not  to  suffer 
arrested  development  in  her  work. 

A  DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH 

Nearly  all  of  our  larger  industrial  plants  have  had  for 
years  a  department  of  research  in  w'hich  they  have  been 
examining  their  expenditures  and  methods  and  making 
experiments  with  new  methods.  We  are  just  beginning  with 
similar  departments  in  our  public  schools.  When  these 
departments  are  fully  developed  and  on  a  scientific  basis 
we  shall  have  a  beginning  of  a  science  of  pedagogy  and  the 
material  for  the  continuous  training  of  our  teaching  force. 

Business  organizations  have  not  been  afraid  to  try  ex¬ 
periments  to  test  the  value  of  new  methods.  There  ought 
to  be  in  every  city  a  school  that  is  on  the  Gary  plan.  There 
should  be  a  school  conducted  without  recitations  on  the 
plan  of  the  organized  study  periods  of  the  Normal  School 
at  San  Francisco,  and  there  should  probably  be  also  a 
school,  or  at  any  rate  certain  classes,  in  which  the  Montessori 
system  was  being  tried  out.  The  time  table  of  these  should 
"^be  so  arranged  that  teachers  from  other  schools  could  visit 
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them  and  borrow  anything  which  would  be  helpful  in  their 
own  work. 

There  should  be  some  requirement  in  each  state  that 
every  elementary  teacher,  within  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
she  begins  to  teach,  should  secure  an  A.B.  degree,  that  every 
high  school  teacher  should  secure  an  A.]M.  degree,  and 
every  college  professor  a  Ph.D.  This  is  a  desirable  re¬ 
quirement  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  students  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  for  no  teacher  who  does  not 
continue  to  study  along  the  line  of  her  teaching  can  find 
her  work  interesting  or  educational  to  herself.  If  she  is 
to  be  a  teacher  of  others,  she  herself  must  continue  to  be  a 
student.  To  this  end  there  should  be  a  definite  program 
of  study,  covering  a  college  course,  of  literature,  history, 
psychology,  pedagogy,  languages,  and  modern  science, 
which  the  teacher  may  master  as  she  has  the  opportunity. 
Examinations  should  be  given  once  a  year,  and  the  teacher’s 
salary  should  be  increased  as  she  makes  progress  in  her 
studies. 

In  every  city  of  any  considerable  size,  and  even  in  many 
small  towns  which  are  reasonably  accessible  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  there  should  be  a  teachers’  lecture 
course.  This  course  should  cover  topics  which  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  intelligent  people  of  the 
community,  and  should  be  supported  in  part,  at  least,  by 
the  School  Board,  and  in  part  by  an  admission  charge. 
Or,  it  would  be  a  logical  extension  of  the  educational  work 
if  every  State  Department  of  Education  should  secure 
certain  extension  lecturers  who  would  do  this  work. 
Teachers  attending  such  courses  should  be  given  certain 
credits  looking  toward  the  A.B.  degree  at  the  end.  Such 
teaching  is  always  the  most  effective,  and  the  expense 
involved  would  be  as  legitimate  an  educational  expense  as 
that  required  for  the  support  of  a  normal  school. 

In  the  country  districts,  it  probably  would  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher,  in  most  cases,  to  study  by  herself,  tho  this 
is  not  sb  necessary  as  it  was  a  short  time  ago,  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  some  form  of  extension  work  is  to  be  offered 
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to  the  teachers  thruout  the  counti*}".  The  vState  Teachers 
College,  at  Cedar  Falls,  has  opened  more  than  sixty  ex¬ 
tension  centers  for  the  teachers  of  Iowa  where  they  may 
come  Saturday  mornings  and  pursue  a  regular  normal  work. 
vSeveral  extension  centers  have  been  established,  also,  from 
the  Normal  School  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  and  I  know  not 
from  what  others. 

The  growing  good  roads  movement,  and  the  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  automobiles  has  made  the  county  seat 
almost  as  accessible  to  the  teacher  at  the  rural  school  as  the 
city  hall  is  to  the  teacher  in  the  city.  The  developing 
jitney  lines  and  interurban  trolleys  are  making  the  cities 
accessible  to  the  country  as  they  never  were  before,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  rural  teachers  should  come  in  to  some 
central  point  on  Saturday  morning  for  an  extension  course. 
Teachers  may  get  correspondence  courses,  also,  in  nearly 
every  subject  leading  to  an  A.B.  degree. 

However,  the  city  teacher  undoubtedly  has  the  greatest 
opportunity.  All  city  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  continuation  courses  on  Saturday  morning,  as  we  are 
requiring  in  a  number  of  states  continuation  courses  for 
children.  The  school  authorities  have  a  right  to  the 
teacher’s  Saturday  mornings,  and  tf  they  will  increase  the 
salaries  of  those  who  continue  to  study,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  subjects  which  the 
teacher  may  well  study  in  the  evening  in  connection  with  the 
regular  school  system.  If  she  has  come  thru  the  schools 
without  having  had  manual  training,  domestic  economy, 
sewing, ,  dressmaking,  basketry,  raffia,  crocheting,  clay 
modeling,  dancing,  or  swimming  and  organized  play,  she 
may  well  take  these  subjects  at  night.  They  will  be  such 
a  complete  change  from  her  class  work  that  she  should  find 
them  restful. 

degrees 

The  arrangement  for  granting  degrees  in  this  country  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  There  should  be  some  central 
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control,  and  especially  for  teachers  it  would  be  desirable 
if  this  degree-conferring  power  might  come  either  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  or  from  a  national 
university  which  might  be  merely  an  examining  body  like 
the  University  of  London. 

If  the  list  of  topics  were  announced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  and  examinations  were  held  by  people  authorized 
by  the  Department,  the  degrees  conferred  might  be  of  nearly 
equal  value. 

Such  an  examining  body  would  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
conferring  the  Ph.D.  degree  upon  members  of  college 
faculties.  It  is  against  the  precedent  of  universities  to 
confer  such  degrees  upon  members  of  their  faculties.  There 
are  many  men  who  have  entered  the  teaching  force  with  an 
A.M.,  or  perhaps  only  an  A.B.,  and  have  gone  on  in  scholarly 
study  until  they  have  had  ample  preparation  on  the  Ph.D., 
but  who  are  unable  to  secure  it  unless  they  go  to  some  other 
university  and  spend  a  year  or  two  in  residence.  The 
college  teacher  could  thus  in  connection  with  his  regular 
teaching  secure  his  degree. 

Perhaps  the  place,  however,  where  such  a  central  body  is 
most  needed  is  in  connection  with  the  LL.D.  The  LL.D. 
degree  is  now  conferred  by  many  colleges  which  are  not 
really  competent  to  confer  an  A.B.  and  where  the  degree 
itself  does  not  represent  any  higher  scholastic  attainment 
than  is  usually  represented  by  an  A.B.  If  we  might  have 
some  central  national  body  which  would  confer  the  LL.D., 
it  might  represent  a  real  aristocracy  of  learning  and  be  a 
distinction  toward  which  any  mature  scholar  might  look 
forward  as  the  realization  of  his  hopes.  As  such  it  might 
be  in  the  scholastic  world  what  a  title  often  is  in  England, 
the  recognition  of  real  achievement  by  the  nation. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  AS  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  A  CONTINUA¬ 
TION  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

It  is  evident  that  this  arrangement  would  make  the  city 
superintendent  also  the  president  of  a  normal  school  and 
would  give  to  his  position  a  dignity  which  it  does  not  now 
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possess.  It  would  make  it  almost  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  an  educator  rather  than  a  politician  and 
that  he  should  have  considerable  breadth  and  depth  of 
educational  training. 

It  seems  likely,  also,  that  the  new  point  of  view  would  be 
helpful  in  a  number  of  ways.  As  he  becomes  principal  of  a 
school  in  which  his  teaching  staff  are  both  students  and 
teachers,  it  becomes  proper  that  he  should  take  many 
measures  for  their  welfare  which  would  be  followed  in  the 
best  normal  schools,  and  medical  inspection,  hospital 
provision  for  teachers,  teachers’  excursions  and  social 
affairs  become  matters  in  which  he  will  be  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  no  less  than  in  their  teaching  ability. 

THE  NORMAL  STAFF 

There  are  a  number  of  sources  from  which  the  super¬ 
intendent  may  draw  his  corps  of  teachers  for  this  con¬ 
tinuation  normal  school.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  con¬ 
nected  with  any  good-sized  school  system  a  considerable 
number  of  specialists;  specialists  in  drawing,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  domestic  economy,  English,  primary  methods,  physical 
training,  and  the  like,  and  all  of  these  may  be  drawn  into 
the  force  for  the  nonnal  training  of  the  teaching  force. 
The  teachers  may  take  this  work  either  in  the  late  after¬ 
noons  or  evenings  or  Saturday  mornings,  and  nearly  every 
teacher  could  find  something  wdiich  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  her  to  master  which  might  be  given  by  regular  members 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  instruction  should  be  given 
in  this  way.  Extension  courses  from  the  state  university, 
agricultural  college,  or  large  normal  schools  can  be  had  in 
any  city  which  is  accessible  from  these  centers,  and  thus 
courses  that  would  be  quite  as  good  as  anything  that  could 
be  taken  at  these  institutions  may  be  had  either  during  the 
evenings  of  the  week  or  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Perhaps  the  two  best  suggestions  for  such  a  continuation 
school  for  teachers  may  be  found  from  the  extension  work 
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which  is  organized  from  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa,  and  the  work  which  is  being  offered  in  many 
of  the  city  institutes  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Pennsylvania  each  teacher  pays  an  institute  fee  of 
S2.50  for  her  week’s  institute  and  receives  in  return  her 
regular  week’s  salary.  In  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  cities 
there  is  an  arrangement  whereby  the  teachers  have  their 
institute  a  day  at  a  time,  usually  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning,  and  continue  to  teach.  In  this  way 
they  get  one  week’s  extra  salary  during  the  year  and  the 
city  gets  one  more  week  of  teaching  than  it  does  where  a 
county  institute  of  a  week’s  continuous  sessions  is  held. 
It  can  be  seen  that  this  is  a  profitable  arrangement  for  the 
teachers.  For  instance,  if  there  are  one  hundred  teachers 
in  the  city  and  they  receive  on  an  average  $15.00  per  week 
for  their  services,  they  will  receive  during  the  extra  week 
$1,500.00.  They  will  pay  their  institute  fee  of  $250.00, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  single  lecturer  or  in¬ 
structor  who  is  usually  employed,  a  fee  of  $50.00  a  day, 
and  would  leave  them  a  net  profit  from  the  institute  of 
$1,250.00.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  gone  away  to 
a  county  institute,  they  would  probably  have  spent,  besides 
their  $2.50  institute  fee,  at  least  $10.00  each  for  traveling 
expenses  and  board  and  room,  so  that  they  would  have  had 
left  out  of  their  $1,500.00  not  more  than  $250.00,  while  the 
children  would  receive  one  w^eek  less  of  schooling  than  they 
do  under  this  arrangement. 

This  is  for  only  five  weeks  during  the  year,  but  why  would 
not  this  arrangement  be  admirable  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
weeks?  It  should  not  be  excessive  for  the  teachers,  and  if 
the  teachers  were  paid  perhaps  one-tenth  extra  for  this 
continuation  study,  they  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  it  should  be  possible  to  keep 
any  teaching  force  up  to  the  minute  in  the  latest  methods  in 
pedagogy.  It  would  be  much  more  effective  in  securing 
results  than  any  instruction  that  could  be  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  normal  schools,  and  the  state  and  the  city 
should  be  quite  as  much  interested  in  extension  teaching 
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of  this  kind  as  it  would  in  any  other  form  of  normal  in¬ 
struction. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  during  the  year  such  a  con¬ 
tinuation  course  will  not  suffer  from  arrested  development, 
and  she  will  not  need  to  go  away  to  a  summer  school.  If 
she  finds  herself  in  a  good  condition  without  any  tendency 
to  nervousness  or  undue  worry,  she  may  even  continue  to 
teach  if  she  chooses  in  connection  with  the  summer  schools 
of  the  city. 

Perhaps  an  even  better  example  of  a  continuation  school 
for  teachers  are  the  training  classes  in  Philadelphia  and 
Cleveland  which  are  held  every  Friday  evening  for  those 
who  wish  to  take  play-ground  positions  during  the  summer. 
They  spend  Friday  evening  in  playing  games,  witnessing 
demonstrations,  and  attending  lectures,  and  when  the 
summer  comes  they  go  out  into  the  actual  playgrounds. 
Much  of  the  continuation  work  should  be  of  a  similar 
nature,  such  as  training  along  the  line  of  Boy  Scouts,  Camp 
Fire  Girls,  gardening,  excursions,  and  various  forms  of  art 
work.  Nearly  all  of  these  would  be  recreative  as  well  as 
instructive  to  the  teachers. 

If  the  teachers  are  brought  together  in  this  way  on 
Saturday  mornings  or  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings, 
it  makes  possible,  also,  the  general  organization  of  their 
recreational  life,  the  planning  of  excursions  and  trips,  the 
organizing  of  tennis  and  volley  ball  clubs,  and  similar 
activities  which  the  teachers  need  to  engage  in. 

The  teaching  force  in  our  cities  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  student  body  of  a  continuation  normal  school, 
and  we  may  anticipate  that  along  with  the  study  they  will 
take  over  many  forms  of  recreation  which  are  now  being 
organized  at  the  normal  schools. 

Henry  S.  Curtis 

Olivet,  Mich. 


LATIN  AS  A  UTILITY' 


Today  in  education  we  are  confronted  by  two  spectres 
which  will  not  down, — two  spectres  known  by  the  names 
of  utility  and  efficiency.  “Of  what  use  is  a  given  study?” 
we  are  continually  asked;  or  again,  “What  subjects  in 
school  or  college  will  produce  the  highest  results  in  terms 
of  success  in  after-life?”  Nothing  but  the  practical  seems 
worth  while.  And  Latin  is  not  practical,  we  are  told; 
for  at  best  is  it  not  a  cultural  subject  for  the  favored 
few,  grounded  on  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  mental  disci¬ 
pline?  Now,  without  discussing  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  favored  few,  or  the  vexed  question  of  formal 
discipline,  I  make  bold  to  ask  that  Latin  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  native  English.  For  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
Latin  is  the  shortest  and  most  direct  road  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  English  language,  what  subject  in 
the  secondary  school  or  in  college  may  more  justly  be 
deemed  practical?  . 

In  the  first  place,  I  utter  not  one  word  of  criticism  of 
our  present-day  teachers  in  English.  Without  Latin,  theirs 
is  indeed  an  herculean  task.  The  grammar  seems  simple, 
but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  hundreds  of  people 
never  understand  even  the  elementary  principles  until 
they  study  the  more  difficult  Latin.  Moreover,  without 
the  Classics  a  large  part  of  the  literature  is  utterly  with¬ 
out  meaning.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  English  vocabu¬ 
lary?  In  the  first  place,  suppose  we  admit  that  the  world 
of  today  can  not  escape,  if  it  would,  the  idea  of  scientific 
efficiency,  where  does  it  get  its  scientific  vocabulary  ? 

In  this  connection  allow  me  to  quote  Professor  Page,  of 
Dartmouth  College  (Ninth  Annual  Bulletin  of  the  Classical 
^  Read  before  the  New  York  Classical  Club,  December  8,  1917. 
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Association  of  New  England,  page  12):  “If  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  English  language  are  Anglo  Saxon,  the  brain 
of  it  is  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  the  scientifically  exact  state¬ 
ment  of  any  but  the  most  elementary  facts,  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  abstract  thought  in  English  depend  mainly 
upon  words  of  Classical  origin.” 

The  extent  to  which  our  scientific  words  are  taken  from 
the  Latin  and  Greek  may  readily  be  seen  by  looking  down 
almost  any  page  of  a  modern  scientific  book.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer’s  Chemistry,  page 
546  of  Vol.  I,  we  find  this  sentence :  “The  greater  number 
of  the  bacteria  found  belong  to  a  group  of  micrococci,  and 
many  of  these  are  characterized  by  the  production  of 
pigment  when  grown  on  culture  media.”  Just  below  we 
find  such  words  as  sarcina,  bacilli,  saprophytic,  ponder¬ 
able,  pathogenic.  Again,  take  Walker’s  Physical  Chem¬ 
istry,  page  204.  Here  we  find  the  words  ion,  anion,  cation, 
cathode,  besides  numerous  others  of  Latin  origin,  as  initial, 
radical,  aqueous,  subsidiary.  In  the  same  way,  by  con¬ 
sulting  textbooks  in  commercial  law,  commercial  geography, 
or  history  of  commerce,  we  discover  that  Latin  has  been 
drawn  upon  for  commercial  words  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  the  case  of  the  vocabulary  of  science.  Accordingly, 
in  the  new  Century  Dictionary,  Volume  III,  page  1932,  we 
find  the  following  statement,  quoted  from  G.  P.  Marsh, 
Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  XXVIII:  “The  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  literature  and  commerce  contains  a  majority  of 
words  of  foreign  origin,  chiefly  Latin  or  Greek.”  The 
vocabulary^  of  commerce,  y^ou  will  notice,  as  well  as  of 
literature.  The  inference,  therefore,  seems  clear  that  not 
only  students  in  literary  and  scientific  courses  need  Latin 
for  their  English  vocabulary^  but  commercial  students 
as  well.  In  other  words,  instead  of  dropping  Latin  from 
the  place  it  has  occupied  in  literary  and  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  we  should  extend  it  to  commercial  and  other 
^'ocational  courses.  vSuch  were  the  considerations  which 
six  years  ago  last  fall  led  to  the  placing  of  Latin  as  an  elec¬ 
tive  in  the  commercial  course  of  the  Dorchester  High  School. 
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Mr.  W.  ly.  Anderson,-  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  had  found,  from  the  actual  experience  of  his  pupils, 
that,  next  to  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  branches 
themselves,  there  could  be  no  stronger  asset  for  a  high  school 
graduate,  either  in  getting  a  position  at  the  start,  or  in 
securing  promotion  later,  than  a  thoro  mastery  of  English 
vocabulary;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  lack  of  English 
vocabulary  was  an  obstacle  well-nigh  insuperable. 

The  importance  of  such  a  course  to  stenographers  would 
be  generally  admitted,  I  think;  but  we  contend  that,  even 
to  a  greater  degree,  salesmen  and  business  men  generally 
need  the  help  to  be  de  ived  from  Latin.  Miss  Grace 
Blanchard,  at  that  time  teacher  of  salesmanship  in  the 
Dorchester  High  School,  who  also  had  an  evening  class 
in  business  administration  composed  of  employees  in  Filene’s 
store,  goes  even  farther ;  she  states  it  was  found  in  the  work 
down  town  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  promotion  is  ignor¬ 
ance  of  English.  To  quote  Miss  Blanchard: 

“The  success  of  a  salesman  or  business  man  is  found,  in  actual  practise, 
to  be  directly  proportional,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ability  to  understand  what 
the  other  man  has  to  say,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  ability  to  convince  him 
of  the  superiority  of  the  goorls  offered  for  sale,  or  the  advantage  connected 
with  the  business  proposition  in  hand.” 

In  short,  other  things  being  equal,  vocabulary  is  the 
key  to  success.  This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  department  at  Filene’s,  and,  as  a  result,  every  night 
the  members  of  the  evening  classes  brought  in  for  explana¬ 
tion  and  study  lists  of  words  they  heard  during  the  day, 
but  had  not  understood.  These  words,  sometimes  amount¬ 
ing  to  as  many  as  forty,  were  almost  entirely  of  Latin  origin. 
Thus,  you  see,  we  are  confronted,  not  with  a  theory,  but 
with  a  condition  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  business  world 
of  today. 

A  few  years  later.  Vocational  Latin  was  extended  to 
the  domestic  art  course  of  the  Dorchester  High  vSchool. 
Miss  Ripley,  then  in  charge  of  this  department,^  who,  as 

2  Classical  Journal,  October,  1914,  page  7,  November,  1916,  page  133. 

^  Ibid.,  October,  1914,  page  8. 
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it  happens,  has  a  dressmaking  establishment  in  town, 
had  found  that  the  lack  of  English  vocabulary  is  a  serious 
handicap  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades.  Women 
of  refinement  from  the  Back  Bay  section,  or  from  Brookline, 
w'ho  have  the  most  money  to  spend  for  costumes  and  milli¬ 
nery,  speak  a  language  the  uneducated  woman  does  not 
understand;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uncultured  dress¬ 
maker  or  milliner  uses  w'ords  which  do  not  describe  the 
goods  or  the  styles  in  which  they  are  to  be  made  up,  in  a 
w’ay  that  strikes  home  to  the  woman  from  the  Back  Bay. 
Here,  too,  there  is  danger  of  losing  the  sale.  Miss  Ripley’s 
conclusion  is  simple  and  to  the  point: 

"It  has  been  said  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ‘fit’  the  mind  of  customers 
in  the  sewing  trades.  Hence,  a  broad,  flexible,  discriminating  vocabulary 
is  a  prime  business  asset.  In  my  opinion,  the  time  is  coming  to  an  end  when 
the  crude,  uneducated  tradeswoman  can  succeed.” 

Thus,  it  happens  that  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  who  take 
our  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  not  a  few,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  more  thoughtful  sort,  have  studied  Vocational 
Latin. 

During  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  fall  of 
1911,  when  the  course  in  Commercial  Latin  was  intro¬ 
duced,  we  have  had  our  ups  and  downs.  Three  years 
ago  we  reached  high  water  mark  with  seven  sections. 
For  the  last  two  years  Spanish  has  increased  in  popularity 
at  the  expense  of  Latin.  This  fall,  however,  v/e  find  cause 
for  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  study  of  Commercial 
Latin  has  been  extended  to  another  Boston  High  School, 
and  has  found  lodgment  in  one  of  the  newly  established 
Junior  High  Schools.  Of  the  spread  of  the  idea  before 
this  year,  both  in  Boston  and  in  the  country'  at  large,  I 
spoke  at  some  length  a  year  ago  last  April  (The  Dorchester 
Experiment  in  Vocational  Latin,  Classical  Journal,  Vol. 
XII,  No.  2,  November*,  1916).  With  reference  to  meth¬ 
ods,  I  will  not  take  time  in  giAung  details.  This  I  have 
done  on  several  occasions  before,  especially  in  the  article 
to  w'hich  I  have  just  referred.  Allow"  m.e  to  say  merely 
that  pupils  study  I^atin  for  tw"o  years  in  the  ordinary"  way. 
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but  record  in  an  Index  Book  Latin  words  which  yield  En¬ 
glish  derivatives,  and  assign  such  words  to  a  Derivative 
Note  Book,  where  they  are  also  recorded,  this  time  with 
definitions  and  parts  of  speech.  The  Index  Book,  by 
the  way,  is  obtained  at  the  Woolworth  stores,  and  costs 
one  cent.  For  the  course  I  have  prepared  a  series  of 
lessons,  much  like  the  usual  beginning  book,  except  that 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  English  derivation,  and  nearly  all 
words  in  the  vocabularies  lead  to  English  derivatives. 
The  second  year  is  given  to  reading,  and  English  derived 
words  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  Latin  roots,  as 
they  appear  in  the  text.  I  have  distributed^  illustrative 

*  Sample  Page  of  Pupil’s  Derivative  Note  Book 

Quatio,  quassum  (in  composition,  -cutio,  -cussum),  shake. 

Quash,  V,  to  beat  down  or  in  pieces,  to  crush,  put  an  end  to. 

Quassation,  n,  the  act  of  shaking,  or  the  state  of  being  shaken. 

Quassative,  a,  tremulous,  easily  shaken. 

Concussion,  n,  the  act  of  shaking  or  agitating,  especially  by  the  stroke 
or  impact  of  another  body,  state  of  being  shaken,  the  shock  caused  by  two 
bodies  coming  suddenly  and  violently  into  collision. 

Concussive,  a,  having  the  power  or  quality  of  shaking  by  sudden  or 
violent  stroke  or  impulse. 

Concutient,  a,  coming  suddenly  into  collision,  colliding. 

Discuss,  V,  agitate,  debate,  reason  upon. 

Discussable,  a. 

Discusser,  n. 

Discussion,  n,  debate,  argument  about  something. 

Discussional,  a,  of  or  pertaining  to  discussion. 

Discussive,  n,  a  medicine  that  disperses  or  scatters,  a  discutient. 

Discutient,  a,  dispersing  morbid  matter,  n,  a  medicine  or  application 
which  disperses  a  swelling  or  effusion. 

Percuss,  v,  to  strike  against  so  as  to  shake  or  give  a  shock  to. 

Percussion,  n,  the  act  of  percussing,  or  the  striking  of  one  body  against 
another  with  some  violence,  the  state  of  being  percussed,  the  shock  produced 
by  the  collision  of  bodies. 

Percussional,  a. 

Percussive,  a,  of  or  pertaining  to  percussion,  or  a  light,  sharp  stroke, 
striking  against  something,  n,  in  music  an  instrument  of  percussion. 

Percussively,  adv. 

Percussor,  n,  one  who  or  that  which  strikes,  an  agent  or  instrument  of 
percussion. 

Percutient,  a,  percussive,  of  or  pertaining  to  percussion  n,  that  which 
strikes  or  has  the  power  to  strike. 

Rescue,  v  (re,  ex,  -cutio),  to  liberate,  release,  free  from  confinement, 
danger,  or  violence  or  evil. 

Rescuer,  n,  one  who  rescues. 
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pages  of  the  Derivative  Note  Book,  taking  the  word  quatid, 
quassum  (in  composition,  -cutid,  -cussum),  shake.  The  class 
meet  this  word  early  in  the  second  year,  when  they  read 
An  Ancient  Ghost  Story.  Both  the  simple  quatid,  and  the 
compound  concutid,  are  found  in  this  letter  of  the  Younger 
Pliny.  Nor  do  we  stop  with  recording  words  and  deriva¬ 
tives  in  the  note  books.  We  try  in  a  Variety  of  ways  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  words  and  become  familiar 
with  associated  EngUsh  derivatives.  Word  drills,  dictation 
exercises  and  composition  of  English  sentences  containing 
derivatives  of  specified  Latin  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Nor  is  this  all.  We  try  to  get  at  the  subject  from  the  other 
point  of  view,  and  train  pupils  to  recognize  Latin  roots  in 
English  words,  and  thus  deduce  their  meaning.  So,  one 
day  each  week,  pupils  bring  into  class  English  words,  ap¬ 
parently  of  Latin  origin,  which  they  have  met  in  their  com¬ 
mercial  and  other  school  work  or  outside  reading.  That 
interest  may  be  stimulated  and  difficult  words  brought  in, 
the  marking  is  based  on  good  judgment  displayed  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  selection.  In  another  circular  which  I  have  had 
distributed  I  liave  given  examples  of  a  few  of  these  words.  ^ 
Note  the  first  on  the  list,  saponify,  from  sapd,  sapdnis, 
soap,  and  the  suffix  -fy,  make ;  then  the  next  one,  farinaceous, 
from  farina,  meal.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
others,  were  met  in  commercial  geography.  The  next 
word  but  one  is  aviary,  from  avis,  bird.  This  naturally 
suggests  the  Aviary  at  Franklin  Park  near-by,  and  leads 
to  aviator  and  aviation.  At  this  point  we  note  that  even 
now  in  coining  a  new  word  our  native  English  often  draws 

^  Examples  of  Words  of  Latin  Origin  Met  in  Commercial  or  Other 

School  Work 

Sajwnify,  farinaceous,  apiary,  aviary,  malleable,  dentifrice,  excerpt, 
dextrose,  levulose,  corrugated,  herbivora,  vitreous,  alluvial,  alibi,  indemnity, 
segregation,  igneous,  illicit,  litigation,  longevity,  translucent,  denudation, 
centrifugal,  primogeniture,  supernatant,  exonerate,  impecunious,  argentiferous, 
predatory,  eradicate,  ramification,  derelict,  delinquency,  salvage,  corroborate, 
insidious,  somnambulist,  intervention. 

Latin  Prefixes 

A  or  ab  or  abs,  ad,  am  or  amb,  ante,  anti,  bi  or  bis,  circum,  cis,  con,  contra 
or  counter,  de,  di  or  dis,  e  or  ex,  en,  extra,  in  or  un  (not),  in,  infra,  inter. 
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upon  the  Latin.  In  this  case,  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason,  for  aviator  is  more  accurate  and  dignified  than 
bird-man.  A  little  farther  down  on  the  list  you  notice 
the  word  indemnify,  a  commercial  law  term.  The  peculiar 
spelling,  with  the  second  n,  as  well  as  the  meaning,  be¬ 
comes  clear  when  the  class  discover  that  the  word  comes 
from  in,  not,  and  damnum,  fine,  loss,  going  back  to  the 
familiar  dd.  Eradicate,  in  the  last  line  but  one,  never 
fails  to  excite  interest,  with  its  meaning  of  pulling  out  by 
the  roots.  A  few  years  ago,  the  last  word  in  the  list,  in¬ 
tervention,  gave  rise  to  an  impromptu  discussion,  unhappily 
nipt  in  the  bud,  on  the  subject  of  whether  Uncle  Sam 
would  be  justified  in  coming  between  the  warring  factions 
in  Mexico,  and  forcing  them  to  stop  fighting. 

Just  below  these  words  you  see  the  list  of  Latin  prefixes. 
A  copy  is  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  ever>'  Derivative 
Note  Book,  and  pupils  are  expected  to  test  all  Latin  roots 
yielding  derivatives  which  they  meet,  running  down  the  list 
in  alphabetical  order.  Work  with  the  prefixes  begins  with 

intra,  intro,  iuxta,  non,  ob,  per,  post,  prae,  praeter,  por,  rc,  retro,  se  or  sed, 
sine,  sub,  subter,  super  or  sur,  trans,  ixltra. 

English  Derivatives  of  Latin  Words — Spellino 
Immigration,  emigration,  ossify,  capillary,  aberration,  beneficial,  del¬ 
iquescent,  infinite,  inflammable,  belligerent,  laboratory,  dilapidated,  delegate, 
malefactor,  omniscience,  associate,  solder,  annuity,  currency,  mortgage. 


annihilation,  Mediterranean,  putrefy. 

•Averages 

I.atin  Non-Latin 

Measurements  Per  cent  Per  cent 

January  and  February,  1914 

1.  Spelling .  82. 5  72.6 

2.  Use  of  words  in  sentences .  57-5  40.6 

3.  Definitions  and  parts  of  speech .  69.5  33.3 

4.  Meaning  of  words  and  spelling .  ,57  o  27.5 

5 .  Excellence  in  vocabulary .  36.0  6.8 

6.  Meaning  of  words  anti  spelling .  65.3  12.3 


6)367.80  6)193.1 

61.30  32.18 

32. 1 8 


Difference. 


29.12  per  cent 
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the  first  preposition  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  and 
extends  until  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  words  in  the  third  group  of  the  circular  illustrate 
the  extent  to  which  the  English  language  depends  upon 
the  Latin  for  its  spelling.  Note  the  two  m's  in  immigra¬ 
tion,  from  in,  into,  and  migrd,  remove  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other;  but  only  one  m  in  emigration,  from  e,  out  of,  and 
migrd.  Ossify,  from  os,  ossis,  hone,  has  two  s's;  capillary 
from  capillus,  hair,  naturally  has  two  I’s;  aberration,  from 
ab,  and  errd,  has  two  r's;  beneficial,  from  bene,  well,  and 
facid,  is,  of  course,  spelled  b-e-n-^-ficial.  Belligerent, 
in  the  second  line,  has  two  Vs,  from  helium,  war,  and  gerent, 
from  the  present  participle  of  gerd.  Delegate  is  spelled  de¬ 
horn  de,  and  legate,  from  legdtus,  representative.  Annuity,  in 
the  line  just  below,  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  words 
from  annus,  year,  as  annual,  biennial,  semiannual,  anniver¬ 
sary — all  spelled  with  two  n's.  Currency  has  two  r's,  from 
currd,  run.  Money  is  always  on  the  run ;  we  can  never  keep  it. 
The  next  word,  mortgage,  always  arouses  interest,  when  the 
class  note  that  it  comes  from  mors,  mortis,  death,  and  the 
old  English  gage,  the  property  which  is  pledged  becoming 
dead  to  the  holder,  unless  the  debt  is  paid.  Notice  how 
closely  the  spelling  of  the  next  word,  annihilation,  follow’^ 
the  Latin  originals:  an,  from  ad,  n-i-h-i-l,  exactly  the  same 
as  nihil,  and  the  a  of  the  suffix  from  a  verb  of  the  first  or  a 
conjugation,  introduced,  as  it  happened,  by  St,  Jerome. 
Mediterranean  takes  M-e-d-i  from  medius,  -t-e-r-r-a,  from 
the  Latin  for  earth,  land,  leaving  only  -n-e-a-n  for  the  pupil 
to  remember.  This  also,  is  a  Latin  suffix,  tho  an  un¬ 
usual  one. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  words  in  these  lists  are 
only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  brought  into  class  for  discussion 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  As  you  observe,  this  exercise 
not  only  fixes  attention  upon  English  words  of  the  highest 
interest,  some  of  which  might  not  come  up  at  all  in  the 
Latin  read,  but  is  an  attempt  to  train  the  student  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  Latin  root  in  the  case  of  any  English 
word  of  unknown  meaning,  wherever  met. 
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In  view  of  the  close  resemblance  of  English  words  to 
Latin  originals,  one  is  not  surprized  at  the  following  state¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Burke  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Superintendents : 
“We  should  not  say,”  remarked  Dr.  Burke,  “that  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  our  English  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
They  are  Latin.”  If  this  is  true,  how,  may  I  ask,  can  our 
young  people  prepare  themselves  for  efficiency  in  the  native 
English,  without  a  thoro  grounding  in  the  parent 
Latin  ? 

Perhaps  you  wonder  at  the  Measurements  at  the 
bottom  of  page  123.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale — if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  repeating  it,  for  I  have  told  it  a  great  many 
times.  A  few  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
my  first  article  on  Commercial  Latin,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Professor  Holmes®  of  the  Division  of  Education  of 
Harvard  University,  from  which  I  quote  a  few  lines: 

“I  think  you  have  struck  in  your  work  a  new  line  of  defense  for  Latin, 
which  may  prove  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  future  of  the  study.  There 
is  only  one  thing,  as  I  see  it,  that  must  yet  be  done  to  make  the  defense  of 
Latin,  on  the  score  of  practicality,  completely  convincing,  namely,  actual 
measurement  of  results.  If  it  can  be  shown  definitively  and  in  detail,  in 
recorded  achievements  of  pupils,  that  their  study  of  Latin  has  done  more  for 
them  than  some  substitute  for  it  has  done  for  pupils  of  equal  ability,  then  the 
whole  discussion  of  Latin  will  be  finished,  once  for  all.” 

After  receiving  fhis  letter  I  conferred  with  Miss  Hum¬ 
phrey,  head  of  the  English  department  in  the  Dorchester 
High  School,  and  in  due  time  we  decided  upon  a  series  of 
measurements.  Obviously,  the  first  step  was  to  select  two 
sets  of  commercial  pupils  of  equal  ability,  one  set  in  the 
second  year  of  Latin  and  the  other  in  the  second  year  of  a 
modern  language.  Accordingly,  we  chose  pupils  such 
that  each  group  had  virtually  the  same  average  mark  in 
Latin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  language,  on  the 
other,  and  also  in  English,  with  the  result  in  actual  figures, 
that  the  non-Latin  group  in  the  two  studies  considered, 
averaged  0.5  of  i  per  cent  the  higher  in  scholarship,  thus 
making  sure  that  the  Latin  pupils  were  not  favored.  There 
were  twenty-one  commercial  pupils  in  each  set,  i.  e.,  forty- 
two  in  the  two  sets. 

*  Classical  Journal,  October,  1914,  page  ii. 
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To  these  five  measurements  is  added  a  sixth,  perhaps 
most  impressive  of  all.  This  test  was  made  shortly  after 
I  had  received  Professor  Holmes’  letter,  by  Miss  Gormley, 
who  was  also  the  “home-room”  teacher  of  all  the  pupils 
and  consequently  had  access  to  their  marks.  Thus,  in 
making  up  the  two  groups  to  be  composed  of  pupils  of 
equal  ability  account  was  taken  not  only  of  foreign  language 
and  English  II,  as  was  the  case  in  Measurements  1-5,  but 
also  of  all  studies  the  pupils  had  taken  during  the  year. 
Hence  we  have  even  more  reason  in  this  case  than  in  the 
others  to  assume  that  the  pupils  were  of  equal  ability.  In 
each  set  there  were  seventeen  second-year  commercial 
students — seventy-six  in  all  the  six  measurements.  The 
words  were  taken  entirely  from  Silas  Marner  and  Franklin’s 
Autobiography . 

In  No.  I,  the  spelling  measurement,  the  words  were 
not  difficult,  but  such  as  ordinar\^  pupils  of  sixteen  should 
know  something  about,  whether  they  had  studied  Latin 
or  not — as  valedictory,  competition,  occurrence,  benevolence, 
legible. 

In  No.  2,  the  pupils  composed  sentences  containing 
derivatiA^cs,  some  of  which,  in  this  measurement  also, 
ought  not  to  be  unfamiliar  to  non-Latin  pupils  in  their 
second  year  of  English,  as  impediment,  advocate,  reference, 
anticipate,  subside. 

In  the  third  measurement,  the  difference  in  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  two  groups — 69 . 5  per  cent  and  33.3  per  cent — 
was  so  great  that  Miss  Humphrey  thought  perhaps  too 
difficult  words  had  been  given,  or  at  least  words  which 
placed  the  non-Latin  students  at  an  unreasonable  disad¬ 
vantage.  Curiously  enough,  in  this  measurement  the 
words  were  taken,  not  from  a  note  book  of  a  Latin  pupil, 
as  in  the  first  two  tests,  in  which  the  difference  between 
the  two  groups  was  much  less,  but  from  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  Furthermore,  in  No.  3,  the  non-Latin  pupils  were 
so  far  afield  in  giving  accurate  definitions,  and  so  con¬ 
fused  in  classifying  the  words  as  parts  of  speech,  that  it 
was  decided  to  give  another  test  in  which  they  should 
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be  asked,  not  to  define  words,  but  to  give  their  meanings, 
with  the  parts  of  speech  omitted  entirely.  The  results  in 
this  measurement — 57  per  cent  and  27.5  per  cent — were 
virtually  the  same  as  in  No.  3. 

Since  practically  every  second-year  pupil  could  write 
at  least  passably  on  such  a  subject  as  What  I  Like  T  o  Do 
Best,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  basis  of  comparison  in 
No.  5,  not  the  average  of  the  two  groups,  but  the  percentage 
of  rating  above  the  passing  mark.  Moreover,  in  this  vocab¬ 
ulary  test,  emphasis  was  laid,  not  merely  upon  words  of 
Latin  origin,  but  upon  any  words  out  of  the  ordinary, 
from  whatever  source.  The  wide  difference  in  results, 
from  the  view-point  of  excellence  in  vocabulary — 36  per 
cent  and  6.8  per  cent — shows  clearly  what  I  have  always 
believed  and  maintained,  namely,  that  the  work  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Latin  necessarily  gives  the  pupils  the  dictionary 
habit,  the  results  of  which  extend  far  beyond  the  Latin 
derivatives  actually  studied. 

An  examination  of  the  marks  in  No.  6  may  prove  of 
interest.  Among  the  seventeen  non-Latin  students  the 
highest  grade  was  30  per  cent,  and  five  zeros  were  recorded. 
In  the  Latin  group,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  mark 
was  30  per  cent,  while  one  pupil  received  100  per  cent,  two 
90  per  cent,  two  80  per  cent,  five  70  per  cent,  and  only 
three  below  50  per  cent. 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  difficult 
words  of  No.  6,  the  average  of  the  Latin  group  was  a  little 
more  than  five  times  that  of  the  non-Latin  pupils. 

But  why  confine  work  in  English  derivation  to  voca¬ 
tional  classes?  This  question  was  first  asked  of  me  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Fletcher,  then  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Harvard,  when,  as  it  happened,  he  was 
visiting  one  of  my  vocational  classes.  Of  course,  our  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  students  ought  to  realize  that  English  is 
much  like  Latin,  even  if  no  attempt  is  made  in  class  to 
correlate  the  two  languages.  Mr.  Fletcher  remarked, 
however,  that  from  his  observation  he  seriously  doubted 
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whether  these  pupils,  as  a  rule,  utilize  the  parent  Latin 
in  their  English  vocabulary  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  if  they  had  never  studied  Latin  at  all.  A  little 
questioning  of  pupils  in  our  own  college  classes  at  the 
time  convinced  me  that  in  many  cases  this  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  true.  In  view  of  the  serious  deficiency  in  English 
existing  today  among  students  in  college,  have  we  not  a 
duty  to  perform  right  here,  from  which  we  ought  not  to 
shrink?  “But  there  is  no  time,”  exclaims  the  Latin  teacher. 
“There  is  already  so  much  to  do  in  preparing  for  the  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examinations  that  we  could  not  even  consider 
taking  up  anything  additional.”  My  answer  would  be: 
“Take  the  time,  and  let  the  examinations  take  care  of 
themselves.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found  by 
actual  experience  in  the  classroom  that  correlation  of 
English  derivative  with  Latin  original  gives  added  power 
both  in  fixing  forms  and  in  reading  at  sight.  Is  this  state¬ 
ment  anything  more  than  a  glittering  generality?  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  and  consider.  In  the  first  place,  sup¬ 
pose  a  pupil  is  asked  to  decline  pulcher,  asper,  celer,  or  deer. 
If  he  has  been  taught  to  associate  pulchritude,  asperity, 
celerity,  and  acrimony  with  these  Latin  words,  he  will  see 
at  once  whether  the  e  drops  out  or  not,  and  so  will  get 
started  in  the  declension  of  the  word.  Again,  library 
suggests  liher,  lihrl;  virgin  or  Virginia  suggests  virgo,  vir- 
ginis;  nominal,  nomen,  ndminis;  pulverize,  pulvis,  pulveris. 
And  so  we  might  go  on  with  adjectives  and  nouns. 
In  the  case  of  the  forms  of  verbs,  the  English  derived 
words  are  fully  as  helpful,  especially  if  the  verb  forms  are 
irregular  or  unusual  Thus  adjutant ,  or  coadjutor,  suggests  the 
irregular  supine  invd,  -are,  iuvl,  iutum;  or  caution,  distorted, 
dissect,  friction  suggest  the  irregular  supine  stems  of  caved, 
torqued,  seed,  and  fried,  respectively.  Again,  nascent  and 
native  give  us  ndscor,  ndtus;  consternation  and  stratify,  sternd, 
stratum;  rodent  and  erosion,  rddd,  rosum;  invincible  and  vic¬ 
tory,  vined,  victum;  while  vivid  and  victuals,  of  course,  thru 
vlctudlis,  gave  vlvd,  victum.  And  so  we  might  pile  up 
examples.  This  phase  of  the  subject,  you  may  remember. 
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was  treated  at  considerable  length  about  a  year  ago  in  an 
article  in  the  Classical  Weekly  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  Rochester. 

But  how  does  correlation  of  Latin  and  English  help  in 
translating,  in  ability  to  get  out  a  lesson,  I  mean.  For  this 
is  the  point  where  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  study  of  Latin 
is  encountered.  If  a  pupil  can  translate  his  lesson  readily 
and  easily,  not  only  has  he  time  to  bolster  up  his  forms  and 
syntax,  but  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  he  has  no 
need  to  resort  to  a  translation, — a  “pony,”  the  use  of  which, 
in  my  judgment,  has  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Classics  than  all  other  influences  combined.  Now,  let  us 
suppose  that  Latin  and  English  have  been  associated  to¬ 
gether  from  the  start.  The  pupil  is  well  along  in  his  third 
year,  we  will  say,  and  as  a  part  of  his  lesson  has  to  trans¬ 
late  the  24th  chapter  of  Archias,  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles: 

Quam  multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander  secum 
habuisse  dicitur!  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achillis  tumulum  astitisset: 
O  fortunate,  inquit,  adulescens,  qui.  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  invenerls! 
Et  vere.  Nam  nisi  Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  eius  con- 
texerat,  nomen  etiam  obruisset. 

With  scrlptdres  our  pupil  would  associate  scripture,  de¬ 
scription,  and  today,  alas!  conscription;  with  rerum,  real, 
reality,  realize;  dicitur  suggests  diction,  dictate,  benediction, 
indict,  predict,  verdict,  and  a  host  of  other  words.  The 
word  tumulum  might  cause  trouble.  But  if  the  pupil 
should  turn  to  his  English  dictionary,  not  to  his  Latin 
lexicon,  he  would  find  the  word  tomb;  and  he  might  asso¬ 
ciate,  also,  turned,  swell,  tumor,  a  swelling  on  the  body,  and 
tumultus,  swelling,  confusion  of  the  people.  Adulescens, 
suggests  adolescent  and  adult;  invenerls,  invent,  hence  find; 
idem  suggests  identical,  identify;  corpus,  corpse,  corpulent, 
corporal,  corps,  incorporate,  and  a  score  of  other  words; 
while  nomen  gives  us  nominate,  nominal,  nomencla¬ 
ture,  not  to  mention  ignominious,  which,  of  course,  our 
pupil  would  not  think  of,  but  to  which  his  attention  might 
well  be  directed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  whole  passage, 
apart  from  pronouns  and  one  or  two  adverbs,  there  are  but 
two  Latin  words,  inquit  and  praeconem,  which  do  not  yield 
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English  derived  words;  and  of  these  the  pupil  could  easily 
guess  from  the  context  the  meaning  of  inquit,  even  if  he  had 
never  seen  it  before ;  while  in  the  case  of  praeconem  he  would 
readily  recognize  the  prefix,  prae,  and  might  see  that  the 
whole  word  is  shortened  from  prae-dlcd,  Walde’s  etymology, 
by  the  way. 

That  this  selection  is  not  exceptional  in  the  large  num¬ 
ber  ol  Latin  words  yielding  English  derivatives,  open  your 
Caesar,  Cicero,  or  Vergil  anywhere,  and  make  the  test.  The 
vast  majority  of  adjectives,  nouns,  and  verbs,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  pronouns  and  adverbs,  will  be  found  to  give 
derivatives;  and  these  derivatives  will  suggest  the  meaning 
of  the  Latin  words,  thus  helping  in  getting  out  the  lesson. 
In  fact,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  Latin  teachers  would  cut 
loose  from  tradition,  correlate  Latin  with  English  from  the 
start,  and  make  syntax  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  only  would  the  English  vocabulary  of  our  high  school 
pupils  be  immeasurably  strengthened,  but  the  study  of 
Latin  itself  would  become  a  pleasure,  not  a  burden,  with 
even  the  excuse  for  the  use  of  a  translation  entirely  elimi¬ 
nated. 

That  teacher  and  pupil  alike  may  be  held  to  strict  ac¬ 
countability,  I  plead  for  an  official  recognition  of  this  work 
in  English  derivation  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board.  If  I  had  my  way,  not  only  would  our  high 
school  pupils  associate  English  with  Latin  from  the  first 
day  of  the  course  to  the  very  last,  but  they  would  prepare 
themselves  to  answer  searching  questions  on  the  subject 
on  the  Latin  papers  of  the  Board,  and  would  present  note 
books’  with  derivatives  recorded  of  at  least  600  Latin  roots, 
exactly  'as  candidates  in  physics  or  chemistry  present 
laboratory  note  books. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  suppose  we  admit  that  the 
Latin  teacher  is  already  prest  to  the  wall  in  meeting  the 
present  demands  of  the  college  requirements.  How  would 
it  do  to  make  room  for  a  new  requirement  in  English  from 

’’  Note  the  new  Regents’  Syllabus  in  Latin  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  Bulletin  No.  641. 
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the  Latin  by  cutting  down  advanced  Latin  composition, 
or  abolishing  it  altogether?  Greek  composition  was  cut 
out  long  ago,  and  to  quote  Uncle  Josh  Whitcomb  in  the  play, 
when  asked  of  what  complaint  a  fellow  townsman  in  Swan¬ 
sea  had  died:  “No  complaint.  E)very body  satisfied.”  In 
my  opinion,  advanced  Latin  composition  in  its  present  form 
is  an  anomaly.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  high 
school  students,  when  they  reach  college,  drop  composi¬ 
tion  entirely,  even  if  they  go  on  with  Latin,  while  only  a  very 
few,  more  is  the  pity,  specialize  in  the  Classics.  Why  not 
let  such  have  more  Latin  composition  in  college,  and  thus 
afford  opportunity  for  every  Latin  pupil  in  the  secondary 
school  to  strengthen  his  English  by  making  a  serious  study 
of  derivation? 

A  few  months  ago  I  asked  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  whether 
he  objected  to  the  study  of  Latin,  provided  English  vocabu¬ 
lary  building  and  the  literary  features  of  the  subject  matter 
read,  rather  than  mental  discipline,  were  made  the  chief 
objective.  This  is  what  Dr.  Flexner  wrote  in  reply:  “The 
moment  you  substitute  English  vocabulary  building  and 
the  literary  features  of  the  authors  read,  you  substitute, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  a  genuine  for  a  make-believe  purpose.” 

In  this  instance  why  not  take  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Education  Board'  at  his  word?  Why  not  make  English 
vocabulary  building  and  the  literary  features  the  chief 
aim,  and  let  mental  discipline  take  care  of  itself?  If  there 
is  any  such  thing,  there  will  be  much  more  of  it,  as  pupils 
try  to  see  Latin  roots  in  English  words,  and  English  roots 
in  Latin  originals,  and  by  comparison  draw  an  inference 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  question.  Is 
not  this  scientific  induction, — if  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychology  we  dare  use  such  an  expression?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  forms  and  syntax  would  not,  could  not,  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.  One  may  not  dwell  upon  the  literary  features  of  a 
Greek  or  Latin  author  without  a  thoro  grounding  in 
the  meaning  of  terminations,  and  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  use  of  words  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Have  we  any  further  use  for  forms  and  syntax?  But 
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just  what  is  meant  by  literary  features,  one  may  ask?  If  I 
were  to  risk  an  answer,  I  should  say  something  along  the 
line  of  Dr.  Knapp’s  delightful  articles  in  the  first  two  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Classical  Weekly  last  fall  on  the  subject.  The 
Teaching  of  Vergil  in  Secondary  Schools. 

For  myself,  personally,  I  have  long  desired  to  have 
freedom  to  study  with  the  class,  as  examples  of  oratory,  if 
you  will,  the  speeches  quoted  indirectly  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Gallic  War.  For  Caesar  was  not  only  Rome’s  great¬ 
est  military  genius,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  her  great¬ 
est  orator.  How  unfortunate  he  did  not  have  a  host  of 
Boswells  following  him  about,  like  Cicero,  to  hand  his 
numerous  speeches  down  to  posterity !  But  these  chapters 
in  the  first  book  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  we  have  in  all 
Latin  literature  of  the  Attic  style  of  Roman  oratory.  How 
I  should  like  to  study  them  as  such,  relieved  of  the  night¬ 
mare  that  a  construction  might  be  overlooked,  and  as  a 
result  some  of  the  class  might  not  be  prepared  for  the  col¬ 
lege  entrance  examination ! 

I  plead,  therefore,  for  emphasis  upon  English  vocabulary 
building  and  consequently  for  a  wider  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary  school;  in  vocational  and  general  classes,  that 
the  earning  capacity  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  increased; 
in  scientific  classes,  that  the  solid  foundations  of  a  scientific 
English  vocabulary  may  be  laid;  in  the  college  preparatory 
course,  that  these  boys  and  girls,  also,  may  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  not  only  to  obtain  help  now 
in  preparing  each  day’s  lesson,  with  the  excuse  for  using  a 
translation  entirely  removed,  but  also,  for  building  up  a 
vocabulary  which  they  will  need  in  all  their  work  while  in 
college,  4nd  as  an  added  money-earning  asset  later,  when 
they  are  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  life. 

Albert  S.  Perkins 

Dorchester  High  School 
Boston,  Mass. 


IV 

FORMAL  DISCIPLINE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


It  has  been  pointed  out  recently  by  Professor  John  Dewey 
in  the  New  Republic  that  problems  which  are  controversial 
when  stated  in  broad  and  general  terms  frequently  dissolve 
before  the  light  of  analysis,  especially  the  analysis  of  ex¬ 
perimental  investigation.  After  careful  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  facts  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  think  of  or 
state  the  problems  in  their  old  terms;  a  new  setting  and 
arrangement  of  the  facts  have  been  forced  upon  us  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  discuss  the  problem  from  the  more 
general  point  of  view  without  doing  violence  to  the  facts 
as  they  now  appear.  Educational  problems  are  among 
the  latest  to  have  been  submitted  to  this  form  of  analysis 
and  doubtless  in  many  respects  they  are  the  most  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  some  advances  have  been  made  and  the 
road  to  progress  has  been  blazed.  Experimental  methods 
of  attack  have  already  done  much  to  clear  up  the  opposed 
points  of  view  which  so  many  take  toward  the  problem  of 
formal  discipline,  in  education,  and  are  forcing  upon  us  an 
interpretation  of  the  facts  in  which  the  opposition  between 
cultural  and  practical  training  tends  to  disappear. 

<  The  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  is  the  view  that  all 
learning  is  general  in  its  effects,  and  results  in  increased 
intellectual  power  or  skill  of  performance  in  meeting  any 
situation,  however  far  removed  from  the  conditions  in 
which  the  learning  took  place.  The  mind  is  trained  by 
exercise  just  as  is  the  body;  or,  if  not  the  mind  as  a  whole 
at  least  those  capacities  such  as  memory,  observation  and 
reasoning  which  are  regarded  as  the  mind’s  special  functions.* 
In  the  words  of  a  clergyman  quoted  by  James,  “As  for  my 
memory,  it  has  improved  year  by  year,  like  a  gymnast’s 
muscle.’’  This  view  frequently  carries  with  it  the  belief 
that  the  particular  subject  matter  of  study  or  situation  in 
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which  the  learning  takes  place  is  of  relatively  little  im¬ 
portance,  since  general  training  results  if  the  formal  aspects 
are  correctly  emphasized.  'It  is  a  theory  which  has 
dominated  the  educational  thought  and  practise  of  all  past 
ages  and  has  been  used  to  defend  not  only  the  teaching 
of  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  mathematics,  but  of  history  and 
science  and  manual  training.* 

*  The  tendency  to  emphasize  the  formal  aspects  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusion  of  content  values  has  led  to  frequent 
reactions  against  formalism  in  education,  but  it  is  only 
within  recent  years  that  the  directly  opposed  view  that  all 
learning  is  specific  has  become  current..  Within  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  growing  number  of  educators 
who  have  approached  the  problem  from  the  psychological 
standpoint  have  reached  this  conclusion.  They  insist  that 
all  learning — whether  habit,  memory  or  thought — is  a 
specialized  response  limited  in  its  application  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  was  learned. »  They  point  out  such  facts  of 
common  observation  as  that  a  person  who  is  neat  in  the 
matters  of  dress  may  be  slovenly  and  untidy  in  the  care  of 
his  books  or  his  desk,  that  a  man  who  is  accurate  and 
precise  in  the  use  of  speech  forms  may  be  quite  the  reverse 
in  respect  to  facts,  that  many  persons  have  good  memories 
for  names  but  not  for  faces,  and  that  one  may  be  an  in¬ 
tellectual  giant  in  arriving  at  mathematical  conclusions 
but  utterly  unworthy  of  respect  in  his  reasoned  conclusions 
.  in  connection  with  political  and  social  matters.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  believe  that  the  experimental  evidence  sup¬ 
ports  the  belief  that  “training  the  mind  means  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  thousands  of  particular  independent  capacities, 
the  formation  of  countless  particular  habits,  for  the  working 
of  any  mental  capacity  depends  upon  the  concrete  data 
with  which  it  works.”* 

^  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Principles  of  Teaching,  p.  248.  It  may  be  unjust  to 
this  author  not  to  add  a  quotation  from  a  more  recent  work — "Apparently 
some  careless  thinkers  have  rushed  from  a  belief  in  totally  general  training  to 
the  l>elief  that  training  is  totally  specialized.”  Educational  Psychology,  Vol. 
II.  P.  365.  V 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  such  extreme  statements  of  the 
points  of  view  involved  in  this  question  would  scarcely  be 
made  without  quahfications  by  partisans  of  these  opposed 
theories,  but  in  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  each 
party  to  the  controversy  has  for  the  most  part  insisted  on 
arguing  the  point  as  if  there  were  no  middle  ground  for  his 
opponent  to  take.  The  fundamental  and  practical  im¬ 
portance  of  the  problem  in  establishing  educational  aims, 
courses  of  study,  and  methods  of  procedure  justifies  the 
large  amount  of  discussion  which  has  been  devoted  to  its 
solution. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  historical  point  of 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  doctrine  that 
education  produces  increased  efficiency  over  and  above 
that  which  applies  to  the  specific  conditions  in  which  the 
learning  took  place  is  implied  in  the  methods  and  practises 
of  organized  education  from  the  earhest  beginnings.  While 
it  is  probably  true  that  paleolithic  man  began  by  teaching 
his  children  the  use  of  stone  implements  and  to  shoot  with 
bow  and  arrows,^  yet  in  that  organized  educational  in¬ 
stitution,  the  initiation  ceremony,  the  practises  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  primitive  man 
thinks  that  the  experiences  which  the  youth  is  made  to 
undergo  will  result  in  a  general  training  in  courage  and  other 
moral  qualities. 

The  purely  formal  exercise  of  memory  which  constituted 
practically  the  entire  education  of  the  Chinese  until  recent 
years  implies  the  same  point  of  view,  and,  indeed,  this 
practise  has  produced  on  the  whole  noteworthy  results  con¬ 
sidering  the  extremely  narrow  path  which  the  educational 
training  of  this  remarkable  race  has  followed.  As  some  one 
has  said,  “It  is  not  on  record  in  Washington  that  the  other 
foreign  legations  are  in  the  habit  of  making  allowance  for 
any  lack  of  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  legation; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese  legation  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  accredited  to  this  country.” 

-  See  E.  C.  Moore’s  “The  doctrine  of  general  discipline,”  Education, 
Jan.,  1917,  p.  312. 
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Training  for  other  than  specific  usefulness  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Greeks  towards  music 
in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  their  use  of  that  term. 
Both  among  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  music  was  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  ap¬ 
proaching  that  of  scorn.  But  the  peculiar  value  which  they 
attached  to  music  depended  on  its  effect  in  producing 
qualities  of  general  moral  value  like  courage  and  tem¬ 
perance.  Plutarch  describes  the  use  which  the  Greeks  made 
of  music  in  their  education  thus:  “Whosoever  he  be  that 
shall  give  his  mind  to  the  study  of  music  in  his  youth,  if 
he  meet  with  a  musical  education  proper  for  the  forming  and 
regulating  of  his  inclinations,  he  will  be  sure  to  applaud 
and  embrace  that  which  is  noble  and  generous,  and  to  rebuke 
and  blame  the  contrary,  as  well  in  other  things  as  in  that 

which  belongs  to  music . Music  teaches  him  to  abstain 

from  everything  that  is  indecent  both  in  word  and  deed  and 
to  observe  decorum,  temperance  and  regularity.’’ 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  writers  on 
educational  theory  we  have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  expression 
of  the  belief  in  some  sort  of  formal  training.  From  Socrates 
to  Locke,  whose  views  are  so  pronounced  on  the  subject 
as  to  lead  many  authorities  to  regard  him  as  the  father 
of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  writers  have  expressly 
and  by  implication  shown  their  adherence  to  this  view. 
To  be  sure,  many  questions  have  been  raised  by  these 
writers  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  or  that  subject  matter  to 
effect  a  general  training  of  the  sort  advocated  by  others, 
but  that  some  sort  of  general  training  results  seems  not  to 
have  been  questioned  until  within  recent  times. 

With  Socrates  and  Plato  the  fundamental  emphasis  in 
education  was  the  development  of  the  power  of  thinking 
thru  the  use  of  dialectic.  As  Monroe  has  said,  “To  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  little?  improvement  came  from  the  direct 
impartation  of  knowledge.  Against  the  popular  methods  of 
the  sophists,  which  aimed  to  disseminate  information  thru 
the  formal  lecture,  these  philosophers  opposed  the  dialectic 
or  conversational  method,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
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generate  the  power  of  thinking.  Their  aim  was  to  create 
minds  capable  of  forming  correct  conclusions.” 

Accordingly  Plato  is  not  interested  in  music  and  geometry, 
arithmetic  and  science,  as  practical  arts.  We  find  him 
saying  in  the  Republic,  “In  astronomy,  as  in  geometry,  we 
should  use  problems  and  let  the  heavens  alone,  if  we  desire 
to  have  a  real  knowledge  of  the  science  and  to  train  the 
reasoning  faculty  by  the  aid  of  it.”  And  again  with  regard 
to  arithmetic,  which  he  would  have  “pursued  in  the  spirit 
of  the  philosopher  and  not  of  a  shopkeeper,”  he  asks  “And 
have  you  further  remarked,  that  those  who  have  a  natural 
talent  for  calculation  are  generally  quick  at  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge;  and  even  the  dull,  if  they  have  had  an 
arithmetical  training,  gain  in  quickness  if  not  in  any  other 
way?”  It  is  true  that  Plato  has  little  faith  in  the  value 
of  the  study  of  mathematics  as  a  means  to  the  development 
of  reasoning,  for  he  remarks  “I  have  hardly  ever  known  a 
mathematician  who  was  capable  of  reasoning.”  But  he 
does  point  out  that  while  very  little  geometry  is  necessary 
for  practical  purposes  “any  one  who  has  studied  geometry 
is  infinitely  quicker  of  apprehension  than  one  who  has  not 
studied  it.” 

There  is  little  in  the  extant  writings  of  Aristotle  which 
bears  directly  on  his  views  concerning  our  problem.  His 
advocacy  of  gymnastics  for  the  inculcation  of  courage, 
of  music  for  its  “purgative”  effect,  of  dialectic  as  the  means 
of  the  highest  type  of  training,  together  with  his  scorn  for 
the  practically  useful  (“To  be  always  seeking  the  practically 
useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls”)  all  these 
imply  a  similar  point  of  view  to  that  of  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Among  the  Romans  with  their  leaning  toward  the  practical 
this  aspect  of  the  educative  process  was  emphasized  much 
less  than  among  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless,  we  find 
Quintilian  saying  “Memory ...  .is  eminently  strengthened 
and  nourished  by  exercise;  and  at  the  age  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  it  is  almost  the  only  faculty  that  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  aid  of  teachers.”  And  with  reference  to 
geometry  as  a  preparation  for  oratory,  “Order,  in  the  first 
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place,  is  necessary'  in  geometr}^  and  is  it  not  also  necessary 
in  eloquence?  Geometry  proves  what  follows  from  what 
precedes,  what  is  unknown  from  what  is  known;  and  do 
we  not  draw  similar  conclusions  in  speaking?” 

Thruout  the  middle  ages  both  the  method  and  content  of 
education  show  an  ever-increasing  dominance  of  formal 
discipline  as  the  goal  of  education.  After  a  short  period  of 
reaction  during  the  early  Renaissance  period,^  in  which  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  content  of  the  classical  writings 
for  the  training  for  citizenship,  formalism  again  became 
dominant ;  and  by  the  seventeenth  centur>^  the  whole  system 
of  educational  practise  had  settled  into  a  traditional  mould 
with  a  curriculum  of  linguistic  and  literary  studies  and  a 
classroom  technique  which  had  grown  out  of  the  scholastic 
methods  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  Locke  clearly  formulated  the  doctrine  of  formal 
discipline  in  his  effort  to  overthrow  traditional  dogma; 
and  .by  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrine  was  freely 
used  by  the  friends  and  foes  alike  of  classical  training  in 
thei^  efforts  to  oppose  and  support  the  encroachments 
of  the  sciences  and  attacks  of  the  educational  reformers. 

Herbart  seems  to  have  been  the  first  great  educational 
theorist  to  reject  definitely  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline. 
This  rejection  follows  naturally  as  a  consequence  of  Herbart ’s 
attack  on  the  mental  faculties  as  explanatory  principles  of 
conscious  phenomena.  The  faculties  are  but  class  names 
for  the  various  phases  of  the  mind’s  functioning;  in  no 
sense  do  they  exist  a  priori;  they  are  words  which  are  used 
to  describe  the  interplay  of  certain  native  active  tendencies 
and  the  date  presented  in  experience.  Hence  to  speak  of 
training  observation  or  memory  or  judgment  by  exercise 
of  these  functions  in  specific  instances  is  like  claiming  that 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  trained  by  exercise  of  the 
biceps  since  all  happen  to  be  termed  muscles. 

2  Mental  discipline,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  being  discust  here,  was 
probably  not  even  questioned.  Roger  Ascham,  for  example,  says:  “These 
sciences,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  as  they  sharpen  men’s  wits  over  much,  so 
they  change  men’s  manners  over  sore  if  they  be  not  moderately  mingled .  . .  .  ” 
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Since  nearly  all  modern  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of 
general  training  take  their  point  of  departure  from  this 
argument  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  rejection 
of  the  faculty  theory  is  a  two-edged  sword  which  cleaves 
both  ways.  The  particular  powers  or  capacities  of  which 
the  modern  psychologist  speaks  are  particular  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  less  general  than  the  faculties  of  the 
older  psychology.  They  are  such  capacities  as  memory* 
for  names,  not  for  a  particular  name,  of  observation  of 
birds,  not  of  a  particular  bird,  of  reasoning  in  geometry, 
not  in  a  particular  geometrical  problem.  He  therefore 
succeeds  only  in  multiplying  the  number  of  faculties  which 
he  attempts  to  separate  into  isolated  compartments.  With¬ 
in  these  compartments,  however,  a  relationship  of  inter¬ 
dependence  exists  which  in  some  sense  and  in  some  way 
combines  the  effects  of  the  functioning  of  the  capacity  in 
particular  instances. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  any  proper 
sense  of  these  so-called  particular  capacities  as  if  they 
existed  in  isolation  from  other  functions.  Thus  memory 
of  any  sort  always  involves  perception  and  attention, 
and  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  memory  only  be¬ 
cause  that  phase  of  the  total  activity  is  singled  out  for 
special  consideration.  Indeed,  relations  between  mental 
functions  are  much  more  intimate  than  is  revealed  by  casual 
observation,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  keenness  of  vision 
is  increased  by  simultaneously  listening  to  a  sound.  The 
exercise  of  any  muscle  of  the  body  is  impossible  without 
widespread  general  effects  because  of  the  interdependence 
of  bodily  functions.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  expected 
that  exercise  of  mental  functions  has  general  effects  because 
tho  separable  when  abstractly  considered  they  are  in  reality 
parts  of  a  closely  organized  total  activity.  The  analogy 
between  muscle  and  faculty  is  thoro-going  altho  it  is 
erroneous  to  conceive  of  the  faculties  as  isolable  entities 
like  muscles,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  correlated  with 
definite  elements  in  the  nervous  system  as  yet  unknown. 

Accordingly,  the  problem  of  general  training  becomes  one 
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of  the  degree  to  which  training  in  a  relatively  narrow  field 
commonly  regarded  as  affecting  a  single  narrow  function 
is  transferred  to  other  fields  more  or  less  intimately  related 
to  the  first.  Is  learning  limited  in  its  effects  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  increased  efficiency  apply  to  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  learning  took  place,  and  to  these  alone, 
or  is  there  increased  efficiency  in  other  directions  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent?  Obviously  this  is  the  practical  question, 
and  in  this  form  the  problem  may  be  tested  by  experimental 
methods. 

Take  the  case  of  memory.  Is  it  true  that  memory  may 
be  trained  by  practise^  William  James,  following  the  cue 
of  Locke,  who,  altho  an  advocate  of  formal  training,  had 
expressly  denied  the  value  of  memory  training,  decided 
this  question  in  the  negative  on  theoretical  grounds.  James 
was,  however,  not  content  with  his  conclusion  without 
concrete  evidence.  He  therefore  set  himself  the  heroic 
task  of  committing  to  memory  the  entire  first  book  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.  Before  and  after  this  practise  he 
tested  his  capacity  for  memorizing  shorter  passages  from 
Victor  Hugo’s  Satyr.  If  there  were  to  be  any  gain  in  general 
capacity  for  memorizing,  greater  facility  would  be  showm 
in  the  later  test  with  the  material  from  the  Satyr  than  in  the 
earlier.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  admitted  by 
James  to  have  been  inconclusive  because  of  lack  of  rigid 
conditions;  but  it  has  been  followed  by  many  other  experi¬ 
ments,  covering  the  fields  of  memory,  discrimination, 
association  and  reaction,  as  well  as  such  complex  activities 
as  puzzle  solving,  typewriting,  arithmetic  and  others;  and 
carried  out  in  the  same  general  manner  tho  with  a  gradually 
evolved  precision  of  technique. 

These  experiments  have  shown  almost  without  exception 
that  transfer  effects  do  occur  in  all  of  the  fields  investigated, 
tho  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  as  great  as  the  added  efficiency 
in  the  practised  field.  The  degree  of  transfer  has  usually 
ranged  from  2  5  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  gain  attained 
in  practise.  The  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  general  train¬ 
ing  is  therefore  warranted  in  his  belief  that  there  are  valu- 
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able  by-products  to  be  expected  from  proper  training  in  any 
specific  field  of  study.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  longer  . 
possible  to  maintain  that  the  best  way  of  training  the  student 
to  prepare  for  definite  situations  is  to  teach  him  something 
else.  There  is  indubitable  evidence  that,  when  the  right 
hand  is  trained  to  perform  a  certain  task,  the  left  hand 
shares  in  the  increased  pow'er  and  skill ;  but  it  would  be  an 
extremely  inefficient  manner  of  training  the  left  hand  to  do 
it  indirectly  thru  the  training  of  the  right.  The  danger  in 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in  its  extreme 
form  is  that  blind  trust  in  the  formula  “train  the  mind” 
leads  to  an  over-emphasis  of  the  means  of  education,  as 
compared  with  the  purpose  to  be  achieved.  A  subject  of 
instruction  becomes  traditional  after  being  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  with  distinct  and  definite  purposes;  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  taught  after  these  purposes  are  no  longer 
realizable  and  education  becomes  reactionary  and  fails  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  changed  conditions. 

Even  such  fundamental  and  utilitarian  subjects  as  read¬ 
ing,  writing  and  arithmetic  frequently  become  over¬ 
emphasized  in  this  way  because  of  the  belief  that  in  some 
mysterious  manner  the  constant  drill  on  these  activities  is 
training  the  mind.  Reading,  as  a  tool  for  obtaining  ideas 
from  the  printed  page  is  of  primary  importance,  but  it  is 
often  taught  as  an  end  in  itself  and  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  ideas  conveyed.  Furthermore,  the  continued 
drill  on  oral  reading  which  is  the  prevailing  practise  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  and  into  the  high 
school  is  worse  than  useless;  it  is  distinctly  detrimental. 
The  practical  demands  of  life  require  the  ability  to  read 
silently  with  rapidity  and  understanding.  Silent  reading 
and  oral  reading  are  in  reality  two  different  activities  and 
require  different  methods  of  training.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  common  factors  but  it  is  this  very  fact  which  makes 
rapid  silent  reading  difficult  to  develop  thru  the  medium 
of  oral  reading  where  the  rate  is  limited  to  speed  at  which 
the  words  can  be  spoken. 

Again,  writing  is  a  useful  habit,  but  the  aim  to  train  the 
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child  to  produce  beautiful  writing  becomes  a  fetish  in  the 
minds  of  many  writing  specialists  and  some  teachers.  In¬ 
vestigation  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  pupils  are 
spending  hour  after  hour  in  drill  in  writing  when  they  have 
already  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  speed  and  legibility 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and 
wholly  adequate  to  the  ordinary  uses  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  limit  education  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  which  is  specifically  useful  and  practical 
frequently  leads  to  a  narrow  and  superficial  conception  of 
(Educational  aims.  Too  often  the  useful  and  practical  are 
measured  in  the  last  analysis  on  the  basts  of  financial  gain. 
It  is  still  true,  as  Aristotle  taught,  and  should  be  increasingly 
emphasized  that  “to  be  always  seeking  the  practically 
useful  does  not  become  free  and  exalted  souls.”  Every¬ 
thing  is  useful  in  education  which  contributes  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  purposes  of  life,  for  the  aims  of  education  and  of  life 
are  identical. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  mental  function  which  is 
more  highly  regarded  as  the  mark  of  efficient  training  than 
the  capacity  for  concentrated  attention,  and  none  which 
teachers  have  regarded  as  more  necessary  to  cultivate. 
The  education  which  does  not  produce  the  ability  to  put 
forth  great  efforts  fails  to  accomplish  its  highest  mission. 
This  capacity  for  overcoming  difficulties  is  in  large  measure 
reducible  to  the  power  to  give  prolonged  and  persistent 
attention  to  that  which  is  inherently  distasteful,  or  that 
which  becomes  wearisome  after  interest  flags.  Now  all 
sustained  intellectual  attention  requires  the  continued  re¬ 
pression  of  the  effects  of  strain  and  unpleasantness,  and 
these  effects  seem  to  be  of  practically  the  same  nature 
in  all  sorts  of  intellectual  work.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  high  degree  of  general  training  by  way  of  increased 
\  capacity  for  concentrated  attention  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  successful  performance  of  difficult  tasks. 
Such  experimental  work  as  has  been  done  in  this  field  has 
been  limited  to  the  necessarily  simple  conditions  of  labora- 
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tory  requirements,  but  the  results  as  far  as  they  go  confirm 
this  expectation. 

But  disciplinary  education  for  this  purpose  can  not 
justify  itself  if  it  imposes  difficult  tasks  simply  because  they 
are  difficult  and  without  regard  to  useful  aims  which  these 
tasks  accomplish.  The  requirement  that  all  students  should 
master  the  Chinese  or  Russian  languages,  for  example, 
would  be  absurd  because  there  are  so  many  other  studies 
which  are  intrinsically  valuable  which  ma}*  be  used  for  the 
same  disciplinaiy^  purposes.  If  it  could  be  assumed  in  any 
particular  instance  that  the  one  aim  of  a  boy’s  education  is 
to  train  him  to  give  close  attention  to  business  details,  it 
would  certainly  be  an  ineffective  method  to  attempt  to 
meet  this  aim  by  requiring  prolonged  study  of  biological 
specimens  as  seen  in  a  microscope.  Unfortunately,  our 
educational  aims  are  still  so  vague,  and  our  understanding 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  various  school  activities  contribute 
to  these  aims  so  limited,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
press  this  point  in  the  consideration  of  this  or  that  course 
of  study  except  in  connection  with  preparation  for  definite 
professions  and  vocations.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowl¬ 
edge  we  seem  to  be  content  to  trust  blindly  in  the  results 
of  a  variety  of  types  of  training  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
general  pooling  of  effects  something  of  value  may  have  been 
attained.  But  whatever  may  be  our  faith  in  general  results 
as  a  potential  reservoir  of  power  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  effects  must  govern  behavior  in  definite  situations  to 
be  of  value,  and  these  we  should  know  as  well  as  the  way  in 
which  our  educational  methods  are  to  develop  the  power  to 
cope  with  them  successfully. 

Wholly  aside,  however,  from  the  fact  that  specific  educa¬ 
tional  aims  are  frequently  not  definitely  known,  there  are 
other  considerations  resulting  from  the  experimental  evi¬ 
dence,  which  warn  us  from  the  too  hasty  simplification  of 
our  problem.  One  of  these  considerations  arises  from  the 
fact  of  so-called  negative  transfer.  It  has  been  found  that 
under  some  conditions  practise  in  one  direction  may  result 
in  interference  with  increased  efficiency  in  another  direction. 
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often  seemingly  closely  related  to  the  first.  This  mutual 
interference  between  mental  functions  points  to  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  closeness  of  relationship  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  because  of  its  effects  for  a  separation  of  functions. 
Take  for  example  the  relationship  which  probably  exists 
between  learning  to  read  and  learning  to  spell.  If  reading 
is  considered  as  a  separate  process  it  is  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  teach  it  as  is  now  the  general  practise  by 
beginning  with  word  or  sentence  wholes.  Facility  in  read¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  easy  recognition  of  these  larger  units. 
On  the  other  hand,  spelling  requires  a  habit  of  visual 
analysis  of  words,  and  the  letter  is  the  unit  required  for  this 
purpose.  The  older  synthetic  methods  of  teaching  reading 
by  budding  up  the  word  from  the  letters  undoubtedly  aided 
spelling  while  the  modern  method  interferes  with  it. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  attention  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  sphere  where  cultivation  of  one  line  of  activity 
interferes  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  possibility  of  training 
in  others.  Natural  and  acquired  interests,  the  demands  of 
professional  or  vocational  training,  all  urge  the  student 
to  intensive  specialization  in  some  particular  field  of  study 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Thus  too  early  specialization 
may  lead  to  habits  of  highly  concentrated  attention  in  a 
narrow  field,  but  preclude  the  cultivation  of  other  vital 
interests.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme 
length  of  Rousseau  who  held  that  “the  only  habit  which 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  form  is  to  contract  no  habit,” 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  fst'vor  of  the  view  that  the  ideal 
education  should  broaden  rather  than  narrow  the  natural 
interests. 

Much 'of  the  interest  which  has  centered  about  the  ex¬ 
perimental  investigation  of  general  training  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  method  of  transfer.  Early  in  the  history 
of  these  investigations  it  was  noted  that  the  degree  of 
transfer  effects  was  greater,  the  greater  the  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  situation  where  the  learning  had  taken  place  and 
that  in  which  the  transfer  showed  its  effects.  For  example, 
continued  practise  in  memorizing  non-sense  syllables  re- 
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suited  in  more  gain  in  the  memorizing  of  separate  letters  or 
numbers  than  in  the  memorizing  of  prose  sentences  or  of 
verse.  This  has  led  the  advocates  of  specific  training  to 
adopt  the  view  that  general  training  where  it  makes  its 
appearance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  common  or  identical 
elements  in  the  situations  in  which  the  learning  took  place 
and  those  to  which  its  effects  are  transferred.  Thus  all 
learning  is  in  fact  specific  tho  the  presence  of  these  identical 
factors  make  it  appear  to  be  general. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  this  is  the  correct  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  transfer  takes  place,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  fact  of  transfer  remains,  and  that  the  belief 
of  the  educator  who  clings  to  the  hope  that  the  effects  of 
training  are  wider  in  their  scope  than  their  application  to 
the  particular  lesson  or  subject  matter  with  which  he  is 
dealing,  is  confirmed.  The  problem  would  then  become 
one  of  determining  to  what  extent  identical  elements  are 
present  in  all  sorts  of  situations.  As  soon  as  we  address 
ourselves  to  the  examination  of  this  problem  we  find  that  the 
theory  of  identical  elements  is  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
widespread  general  effects  which  actually  do  occur,  for  they 
take  place  when  the  situations  are  totally  different,  at  least 
objectively.  To  the  person  living  in  the  middle  ages  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  identical  elements  being  present 
in  the  situation  apple-falling-tc-the-ground  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  the  motions  of  sun,  moon,  stars  and  earth, 
on  the  other.  But  to  the  mind  of  a  Newton  the  relation-  . 
ships  between  the  two  situations  were  apparent.  The 
emphasis  is,  therefore,  transferred  from  the  objective  to  the 
subjective  relationships,  and  if  we  include  the  former  in  our 
notion  of  “identical  elements”  who  shall  say  that  limit 
may  be  set  to  the  possibility  of  general  training? 

Probably  the  most  thoro  and  extensive  study  of  mental 
discipline  which  has  made  its  appearance  recently  is  that 
presented  in  the  experimental  work  of  Rugg.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  is  not  open  to  many  of  the  criticisms  which  have 
been  offered  in  connection  with  some  of  the  earlier  in¬ 
vestigations.  It  concerned  itself  with  the  effects  of  study 
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in  a  regularly  offered  college  course  involving  the  use  of  the 
so-called  higher  thought  processes,  and  a  large  number  of 
students  were  subjected  to  the  tests. 

To  put  the  matter  briefly,  Rugg  set  himself  the  problem 
of  determining  the  effect  of  a  semester’s  training  in  de¬ 
scriptive  geometry  upon  the  capacity  of  the  students  to 
solve  problems  ia)  of  a  strictly  geometdcal  type,  (6)  of  a 
quasi-geomet'rical  type,  (c)  of  a  non-geometrical  type.  A 
total  number  of  413  students  in  the  University  of  Ilhnois 
was  tested,  87  of  these  being  used  as  a  control  group,  which 
took  the  preliminary  and  final  tests  but  not  the  course  in 
descriptive  geometry.  The  problems  of  a  quasi-geometrical 
type  involved  the  use  of  visual  imagination  of  lines  in  various 
non-geometrical  arrangements,  while  the  problems  of  a 
non-geometrical  type  involved  the  use  of  visual  imagination 
in  mental  arithmetic  and  the  building  up  of  as  many  words 
as  possible  from  the  letters  composing  a  given  word. 

Rugg  concludes  from  his  results  that  there  can  be  no 
such  mysterious  ability  as  geometrical  or  non-geometrical 
imagination,  as  was  shown  not  only  by  the  fact  that  his 
trained  subjects  made  greater  gains  than  his  control  sub¬ 
jects  in  all  three  types  of  problems,  but  also  by  the  de¬ 
scriptions  which  these  subjects  gave  of  their  methods  of 
solving  the  problems.  From  a  consideration  of  these  de¬ 
scriptions  he  believes  that  “fonnal  school  subjects  find  a 
large  part  of  their  disciplinary  value  in  the  development 
of  ability  to  analyze  the  problem  and  to  organize  a  method 
of  procedure;  to  build  up  ideals  or  to  organize  a  method  of 
attack ....  and  by  the  building  up  of  a  background  of 
fundamental  attitudes  of  orientation ....  which  ‘may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  extending  the  range  of  attention.’”  Perhaps  no 
more  convenient  term  can  be  used  to  describe  all  these 
factors  which  together  make  up  the  agencies  for  transfer 
of  training  than  the  word  “attitudes.” 

Doubtless  the  factor  of  attitudes  will  be  found  to  be  not 
wholly  adequate  to  account  for  all  of  the  facts  of  transfer, 
but  it  is  suggestive  of  much  that  is  valuable  to  pedagogical 
theory  and  practise.  The  cultivation  of  general  attitudes 
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which  will  function  not  only  under  the  specific  conditions 
in  which  they  were  developed,  but  also  in  situations  ap¬ 
parently  widely  remote  is  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  the  teacher’s  work.  Artificial  and  formal  tho  the  life 
of  the  school  is,  it  is  full  of  situations  which  may  lead  to  the 
cultivation  of  attitudes  of  accuracy,  thoroness,  industry, 
independent  thinking,  initiative  and  many  others  which 
are  among  the  greatest  assets  which  education  can  give. 
Taken  together  these  constitute  what  Herbart  has  called 
the  “good  will”  and  go  far  to  furnish  an  element  of  moral 
training  which  some  pessimists  claim  is  entirely  divorced 
from  our  too-intellectualized  methods  of  modem  education. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between  the  cultivation  of  1 
these  more  ideal  general  attitudes  and  that  which  is  prac-  I 
tically  useful,  we  should,  doubtless,  have  to  choose  the' 
former;  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  traditional 
subjects  of  instruction  are  inherently  better  adapted  than 
others  for  the  cultivation  of  these  attitudes,  tho  the  superior 
organization  of  the  materials  of  these  subjects  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  that  have  been  evolved  after  centuries 
of  pedagogical  practise  frequently  gives  them  a  superior 
“disciplinary”  value.  “Any  subject,  from  Greek  to  cook¬ 
ing,  and  from  drawing  to  mathematics,  is  intellectual” 
(may  we  not  say  disciplinary?),  “if  intellectual  at  all,  not 
in  its  fixt  inner  structure,  but  in  its  function-in  it  power  to 
direct  significant  inquiry  and  reflection.  What  geometry 
does  for  one,  the  manipulation  of  laboratory  apparatus, 
the  mastery  of  a  musical  composition,  or  the  conduct  of  a 
business  affair,  may  do  for  another.”'* 

This  statement  leaves  out  of  account,  however,  one  very 
important  aspect  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
experimental  evidence  that  general  training  may  or  may 
not  result  in  different  individuals  even  when  the  training 
takes  place  under  what  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  This  difference  in  result  is,  of  course,  in  the  last 
analysis  a  difference  in  individual  reaction,  and  in  only  a 
few  instances  does  the  generalized  attitude  develop  sponta- 
*  John  Dewey,  How  we  think,  p.  39. 
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neously.  Whether  it  is  developed  or  not  depends  much  more 
upon  the  way  the  subject  is  taught  than  upon  the  mere 
placing  of  the  student  in  contact  with  a  given  body  of 
intellectual  material.  Skill  in  teaching  must  be  measured 
largely  by  the  degree  to  'which  generalizing  attitudes  are 
inculcated,  and  teachers  may  be  rather  successfully  classified 
as  good  or  poor  teachers  according  as  this  purpose  is  or  is  not 
prominent  in  their  work.  Teachers  who  are  especially 
skilful  in  this  important  way,  and  keep  before  them  more 
or  less  consciously  this  goal  of  instruction,  are  the  teachers 
whom  the  student  remembers  in  later  years  with  a  feeling 
of  everlasting  gratitude.  Consequently,  if  the  necessity 
for  the  cultivation  of  attitudes  constitutes  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility  for  the  teacher,  it  carries  with  it  a  corre¬ 
sponding  dignity  for  the  profession  lifting  it  above  that  of 
a  mere  trade  and  making  it  crowded  with  the  possibihties 
of  incalculable  influence. 

Edward  H.  Cameron 

Yale  University 


V 

BREAKING  THE  LOCKSTEP 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  OPTIMISM 

There  are  as  many  students  above  the  average  in  high 
school  as  below.  The  ones  above  deserve  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  those  below.  If  every  effort  is  being  made,  as  it 
should  be,  to  “bring  up”  the  “sub-average”  student,  in  no 
less  measure  should  effort  be  centered  on  permitting  the 
“super-average”  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
above  remarks  may  seem  platitudinous  but  the  neglect  of 
the  obvious  can  be  remedied  only  by  its  emphasis. 

We  often  hear  it  said:  “John  doesn’t  stand  high  in  his 
studies,  but  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  boys  in  the  class.” 
Seeking  the  reason  for  this  anomaly,  we  find  that,  in  the 
ordinary  school,  there  is  little  incentive  for  the  bright  lad  to 
excel.  If  he  does  a  trifle  better  than  the  ordinary,  he  is 
praised  and  past.  There  is  little  apparent  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  boy  who  is  capable  of  doing  work  far  above 
the  average,  and  who  has  neither  the  stimulus  nor  the 
opportunity  to  fully  develop  his  capacities,  is  woefully 
neglected.  Mental  even  more  than  physical  laziness  grows 
with  lack  of  effort. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  above  condition  of  affairs,  and  with 
a  firm  belief  that  the  bright  boy  in  high  school  is  capable  of 
dcing  four  years’  work  in,  at  most,  three  years,  and  that  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  this  would  be  the  greatest  of 
incentives,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  principal  of  the 
Ryerson  Annex  of  the  Commercial  High  School  undertook 
a  six  months’  experiment. 

Before  going  into  details,  the  reason  for  the  sub-title.  An 
Experiment  in  Optimism,  should  be  explained.  It  is  part 
of  the  educational  creed  of  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the 
principal  of  this  Annex  that  boys  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
work  at  any  worth-while  task;  that  teachers  are  willing  to 
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remain  in  all  hours  of  the  afternoon,  come  any  time  in  the 
morning,  work  during  lunch  periods,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  if  they  feel  they  are  benefiting  the  pupils  and  that 
their  efforts  receive  the  recognition  they  deserve;  that 
principals  are  ready  to  cooperate  and  aid,  with  advice 
and  encouragement,  every  plan  aimed  at  helping  the  pupils. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that,  vSeptember  1917,  “the  three  estates’’ 
began  the  experiment. 

We  realize  that  we  are  not  the  first  to  deal  with  the 
problem.  Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Maxwell  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  principals  of  the  New  York  City  high  schools 
to  the  advisability  of  a  more  rapid  acceleration  of  bright 
pupils.  In  various  high  schools,  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  are  still  being  made,  to  hasten  the  progress  of  students, 
by  pennitting  them  to  take  two  tenns’  work  in  a  subject,  at 
the  same  time,  but  in  different  classes.  As  a  result,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  pupils  accomplish  the  regular  four-year 
course  in  three  and  a  half  years.  No  greater  acceleration 
can  be  achieved  by  this  method ;  as,  owing  to  the  limitation 
in  the  number  of  periods,  a  pupil  can  “double  up”  in  only  one 
subject  at  a  time.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  very  little, 
if  any,  “doubling  up”  can  be  carried  on  in  consecutive  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  algebra,  stenography,  chemistry,  and  the  early 
terms  of  a  language,  since  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  to  make 
satisfactory  progress  in  the  second  term  of  such  subjects 
until  he  has  completed  the  work  of  the  first.  Indeed, 
“doubling  up”  has  in  practise  been  largely  confined  to  the 
non-consecutive  subjects,  history  and  English.  Further¬ 
more,  the  “doubling”  pupils  lack  the  social  incentive  that 
comes  when  a  group  are  all  trying  to  accomplish  the  same 
object.  In  the  experiment  at  the  Ryerson  Annex,  no  extra 
periods  were  assigned,  but  we  endeavored  in  each  period 
10  cover  twice  the  usual  ground.  'I'he  results  obtained  show 
that  the  American  boy  can,  with  proper  incentive,  achieve 
miracles. 

CONDITIONS 

From  four  second-term  classes,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
three-year  course  and  two  in  the  four-year  language  course, 
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we  selected  two  third-term  classes.  The  boys  were  told 
that  these  were  “opportunity  classes,’’  that  they  would 
endeavor  to  do  the  work  of  two  terms  in  one;  and  that  the 
work  would  be  exceedingly  difficult.  We  had  numerous 
volunteers,  and  were  able  to  select  thirty-eight  boys  for  the 
language  class  and  thirty-one  boys  for  the  three -year  class, 
who  in  the  first  and  second  tenns  had  not  beeii  deficient  in 
any  subject.  We  afterwards  added  to  the  Spanish  room  two 
boys,  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest,  who  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  try  the  experiment.  These  classes  were  some¬ 
what  above  the  average  in  size  for  city  high  schools.  The 
boys  selected  for  the  Spanish  class  averaged  fourteen  years 
ten  months  in  age,  and  for  the  three-year  class,  fifteen  years 
one  month.  I'he  number  of  school  days,  omitting  religious 
holidays  and  days  when  the  building  was  closed  for  lack  of 
coal,  was  eighty-one,  ten  less  than  the  ordinary  tenn. 
Kach  day  was  divided  into  sev'en  forty-five  minute  periods, 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  physical  training.  'I'he  boys 
in  the  Spanish  room  had  only  two  study-periods  a  wTck; 
in  the  three-year  coiu'se  they  had  seven.  'I'hc  language 
course  included  five  periods  a  w'eek  of  Spanish,  of  stenog¬ 
raphy,  and  of  algebra:  four  of  bookkeeping;  three  of  English 
and  of  history ;  two  of  drawing.  I'he  three-year  course  had 
five  periods  of  bookkeeping,  of  algebra,  and  of  stenography; 
three  of  English  and  of  history;  two  of  drawing.  All  these 
subjects,  as  taught  in  our  .school,  require  outside  prepara¬ 
tion.  'I'he  work  in  this  grade  in  the  Spanish  course  is  so 
excessive  that  the  authorities  have  recommended  that  it  be 
lightened.  If  pupils  can  successfully  “double  up’’  here, 
they  can  do  it  in  any  grade,  in  any  high  school  in  the  city. 

RFCSUi/rs 

Attendance:  'I'he  boys  in  these  two  classes  (omitting 
religious  holidays)  had  over  97  per  cent  attendance,  one 
class  going  for  twenty-nine  consecutive  days  without  an 
absence.  'I'he  boys  in  the  same  grade,  thruout  the  school, 
had  86  per  cent  of  attendance.  'I'hese  boys,  as  is  customary 
in  New  York,  come  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  In  view  of 
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this  remarkable  attendance,  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
was  no  ill  effect  produced  upon  the  health  of  these  lads. 
Boys  will  come  to  school  every  day  if  they  feel  they  are 
getting  something  from  it. 

Pupil  mortality:  The  per  cent  of  boys  that  left  school  in 
these  two  classes  is  less  than  that  in  the  corresponding  grade 
thruout  the  institution.  One  boy  was  transferred  to  another 
class  in  the  same  school,  because  he  felt  that  the  work  was 
too  difficult.  Of  the  remaining  boys,  i6  per  cent  left  school. 
In  the  same  grade  in  the  entire  school,  26  per  cent  left. 
Our  teachers  investigated  each  discharge  separately,  and 
found  that  of  the  ten  boys  who  dropt,  eight  were  compelled 
to  withdraw  by  economic  necessity,  one  by  illness,  and  the 
last  by  family  conditions.  Three  of  these  lads  actually 
wept  as  they  bade  us  goodbye.  Boys  will  not  leave  school 
if  they  feel  that  they  are  getting  something  from  it  unless 
conditions  at  home  absolutely  force  them  to  withdraw. 

Scholarship:  In  considering  the  results  from  a  scholastic 
standpoint,  we  shall  deal  separately  with  the  work  of  each 
term.  In  the  marks  of  the  sixty  boys  on  roll  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  there  was  over  97  per  cent  of  passing  in  the  regular 
third-term  work.  Among  the  454  marks,  there  were  only 
eleven  below  passing.  This  record  excels  that  of  any  other 
class  in  the  school.  The  average  mark  of  these  two  classes, 
including  failures,  was  1 5  per  cent  above  the  passing  mark ; 
and  even  more  significant,  it  was  4  per  cent  above  the  mark 
which  these  same  boys  had  obtained  in  the  previous  term. 
All  the  boys  that  took  this  course,  whether  they  past  any 
advanced  work  or  not,  seem  to  have  been  benefited. 

In  considering  the  results  in  the  advanced  grades,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  tried  to  “double  up”  in 
the  four  major  subjects.  In  bookkeeping,  forty-five  of  the 
sixty  boys  past  in  the  advanced  work,  altho  the  standard 
of  passing  was  7  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  regular 
students  in  the  grade.  The  teachers  felt  that,  owing  to  the 
criticism  to  which  these  boys  might  be  subjected,  there 
''must  be  no  question  as  to  their  ability  to  continue  their 
work.  In  Spanish,  twenty  out  of  the  thirty-four  boys 
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past,  altho  a  grade  higher  than  the  ordinary  was  required. 
In  algebra,  twenty-five  of  the  sixty  boys  past;  in  stenog¬ 
raphy,  twenty-seven  of  the  sixty.  This  may  indicate  that 
algebra  and  stenography  are  more  difficult,  or  that  the  time 
element  is  a  greater  factor  in  these  subjects.  A  single 
experiment  can  not  decide  these  questions. 

Nineteen  students  past  in  all  advanced  subjects.  Each 
passing  mark  in  this  advanced  work  means  that  the  student 
saves  a  half  year’s  work  in  that  subject. 

Economy:  The  saving  to  the  city  in  this  experiment 
should  be  considered.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  the 
average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
is  more  than  $100  a  year.  Thus  the  entire  high  school  course 
costs  over  $400.  To  be  graduated,  a  student  must  pass 
seventeen  counts;  each  count  represents  a  full  year’s  work 
in  a  five-hour  subject.  Each  count  costs  the  city  over  $23. 
The  boys  in  these  two  classes  past  fifty-three  and  a  half 
counts  of  advanced  work,  saving  the  city  over  $1250.  If 
similar  experiments  should  be  tried  in  every  grade  in  every 
high  school  in  the  city,  and  should  be  as  successful  as  at  the 
Ryerson  Annex,  the  saving  to  the  municipality  would  run 
literally  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

(''ongestion:  If  the  better  students  could  finish  their  work 
in  three  years  or  less,  the  terribly  congested  conditions  of  the 
city  high  schools  would  be  materially  relieved. 

Power:  The  most  important  results  of  this  experiment 
can  not  easily  be  put  into  figures.  It  is  impossible  even  to 
offer  evidence  for  what  follows;  the  testimony  of  experienced 
observers  will  have  to  take  its  place.  The  teachers  found 
that  the  boys  took  a  vital  interest  not  only  in  the  work 
itself,  but  in  “methods  of  attack.’’  The  students  con¬ 
stantly  discust  among  themselves  new  and  better  methods 
of  study  and  work.  They  re-discovered  the  “library  card 
method’’  of  taking  notes.  They  formed  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  The  better  students  in  a  subject  helped 
to  teach  the  others.  A  social  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
developed  in  the  class  as  the  young  men  perceived  the  task 
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before  them.  This  spirit  may  later  grow  into  one  of  social 
service. 

Psychologically,  the  boys  seemed  to  reach  a  new  level  of 
mental  attainment.  During  the  first  five  weeks,  there  was 
little  trace  of  this;  the  pupils  seemed  overworked,  and  in 
some  cases  discontented.  The  teachers  themselves  became 
doubtful  of  success.  Then  came  the  intellectual  renaissance. 
Work  that  had  been  difficult  seemed  to  become  easy.  A 
new  spirit  took  possession  of  the  class.  This  developed 
into  a  surprizing  intellectual  maturity.  On  the  final  ex¬ 
amination  in  Spanish,  these  lads  translated  passages  “at 
sight”  better  then  the  regular  classes  translated  them  after 
careful  preparation.  On  account  of  lack  of  time,  the 
“opportunity  classes”  had  been  obhged  to  omit  certain  parts 
of  the  work.  In  algebra,  students  solved  examples  of  a 
type  that  had  not  been  dealt  with  in  class.  In  bookkeeping, 
they  applied  the  principles  learned  to  new  forms.  It  seems 
certain  that  in  respect  to  the  subjects  studied,  high  pressure 
work  had  resulted  in  new  powers  of  thought.  We  feel, 
moreover,  that  the  capacity  of  the  brightest  pupils  was  not 
put  to  the  full  test  and  that  greater  pressure  might  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  still  greater  progress. 

These  boys  were  a  selected  group,  but  selected  only  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship.  In  other  respects  they  were  typical 
New  York  City  high  school  boys  and  were  engaged  in  the 
usual  outside  activities.  One  boy,  the  fifth  highest  in  the 
two  classes,  was  preparing  to  be  a  Rabbi  and  spent  from  two 
to  three  hours  a  day  in  the  Rabbinical  school.  More  than  half 
of  them  were  contributing  to  their  own  support  or  that  of 
their  families.  From  July,  1917,  to  February,  1918,  these 
children  earned  $2979.  One  had  to  earn  his  way  thru 
school.  He  worked  in  a  drugstore,  leaving  home  each 
evening  at  6.30  and  returning  at  one  in  the  morning.  On 
Saturday  and  Sunday  he  worked  the  entire  day.  Others 
among  them  sold  papers  or  tended  store.  One  of  them  was 
an  insurance  agent.  One  lad  helped  his  father  sell  chocolate 
at  the  Williamsport  bridge  until  his  newly  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping  made  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  a 
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position  as  bookkeeper  for  a  small  business  concern.  He 
had  come  from  Russia  six  years  before.  Tho  he  worked 
ever>"  afternoon,  he  finished  first  in  his  class  and  first  in  his 
grade  for  the  entire  school.  Such  boys  as  these  make  the 
halls  and  classrooms  of  our  city  high  schools  a  temple  and  a 
sanctuary.^ 

To  sum  up  the  results  attained  in  this  experiment:  It 
has  saved  the  city  the  salary  of  one  teacher;  it  has  improved 
the  scholarship  of  a  class  of  sixty  boys;  it  has  kept  them  in 
school ;  it  has  saved  them  considerable  time  in  finishing  their 
course;  it  has  strengthened  the  morale  of  the  entire  annex; 
finally,  it  has  justified  the  belief  that  the  brighter  boys,  with 
proper  stimulus,  can  reach  a  new  level  of  attainment  and  can 
do  at  least  tvvice  as  much  work  as  they  are  doing  at  present, 
and  do  it  well. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
boys,  the  teachers,  and  the  principal  were  inexperienced. 
Moreover,  the  teaching  time  was  unavoidably  short.  As 
we  repeat  it  this  term,  with  the  full  number  of  days,  and 
with  such  improvements  in  technique  as  have  already 
suggested  themselves,  we  hope  for  even  greater  success. 

vSome  of  the  things  we  have  learned  may  be  of  value  to 
others : 

1.  The  boys  should  be  volunteers.  One  unenthusiastic 
pupil  may  infect  the  entire  class;  besides,  there  are  some 
things  which  the  conscripted  can  not  achieve. 

2.  No  boy  should  be  allowed  to  enter  one  of  these  classes 
who  is  not  obviously  fitted  for  the  work.  Of  the  two 
students  that  pleaded  for  permission  to  join  the  Spanish 
class,  one  contributed  three  of  the  class’s  eight  deficiencies, 
and  past  no  advance  work.  In  such  a  course,  ambition  is 
not  a  substitute  for  ability. 

3.  In  the  middle  of  the  term’s  work  in  stenography, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter,  w'e  found  it  necessary  to 

*  For  detailed  account  of  the  outside  employments  of  New  York  City 
high  school  pupils,  see  report  of  Edward  C.  Delaney,  Director  of  the  Vocation 
(Guidance  and  Placement  Bureau  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 
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divide  the  classes  into  two  sections,  both  reciting  during 
the  same  period  to  the  same  teacher. 

One  continued  the  advanced  work  while  the  other  re¬ 
viewed.  It  would  probably  have  been  better  if  the  same 
device  had  been  used  in  both  Spanish  and  algebra. 

4.  A  student  that  feels  incapable  of  the  rapid  pace  of  the 
others  should  be  promptly  transferred  to  another  room  in  the 
same  grade. 

5.  It  is  well  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  parents  early  in  the 
term,  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  course,  to  gain  their 
cooperation,  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  proper  home- 
study  conditions,  and  to  obtain  as  complete  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  boy’s  environment. 

6.  The  course  of  study  should  be  carefully  worked  over 
with  the  idea  of  emphasizing  essentials. 

7.  Owing  to  the  limitations  of  time,  it  will  be  found 
almost  imj^ssible  to  hold  mid-term  or  quarterly  examina¬ 
tions  in  such  a  course. 

8.  We  found  certain  devices  useful  in  prompting  the 
scholarship  of  the  students.  We  organized  what  we  call  an 
“XL”  society,  with  a  pin  as  an  insignia  of  honor.  To  this 
society  those  students  that  obtained  80  per  cent  or  over  were 
eligible.  We  presented  banners  to'  the  class  with  the  highest 
record  for  scholarship  and  attendance.  At  the  end  of  each 
quarter,  the  ten  highest  boys  were  called  to  the  platform 
during  an  assembly,  and  congratulated  by  the  principal. 
Their  pictures  were  published  in  the  school  paper.  All 
these  things  add  a  little  spice  to  the  hard  grinding  work  of 
such  a  course. 

9.  The  class  teacher  must  be  one  who  can  obtain  the 
fullest  confidence  and  trust  of  the  boys.  There  comes  a  time 
about  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks  when  the  experiment 
looks  hopeless.  The  students  have  not  obtained  their 
scholastic  second  wind.  The  work  seems  to  be  piling  up 
and  the  goal  far  distant.  Then  the  teacher  must  be  able  to 
inspire  the  boys  with  a  belief  in  the  possibility  and  value  of 
success;  and  this  is  impossible  unless  there  is  the  closest 
sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  students. 
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10.  To  obtain  the  full  measure  of  success,  this  experiment 
must  have  the  entire  cooperation  of  the  principal,  the 
teachers,  and  the  students. 

In  closing,  certain  suggestions  present  themselves  as  to 
the  organization  of  our  city  high  schools.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  term  about  16,000  students  enter.  These  students 
have  been  graded  by  the  various  elementary  schools  from 
which  they  come,  yet  we  make  no  use  of  these  grades. 
The  ideal  is  that  each  of  these  students  be  examined  by 
experts  in  the  Binet-Simon  test  in  its  American  form,  or 
some  similar  test,  and  the  results  so  obtained  be  used  in 
organizing  the  entering  classes;  but  if  this  is  impossible,  we 
have  a  substitute  in  the  marks  of  the  elementary  schools. 
They  do  not  form  an  ideal  grading  system,  but  they  are 
far  better  than  none  at  all.  We  would  recommend  that 
these  students  be  grouped  in  classes  according  to  these 
marks,  and  that  the  work  be  arranged  so  that  those  who 
received,  let  us  say,  A  A  be  advanced  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  ordinary  student.  Of  course,  as  a  corollary,  those 
whose  work  was  poor  should  be  put  in  a  class  where  the 
course  of  study  is  adapted  to  their  needs  and  the  work 
presented  in  its  less  abstract  form.  Partial  “opportunity 
classes”  may  be  organized  in  any  subject.  The  saving  to 
the  city  in  such  classes  would  be  tremendous.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  incentive  they  furnish  the  good  student 
to  give  his  best;  and  the  opportunity  they  open  to  him 
of  knowing  the  satisfaction  and  joy  in  hard  work  well  done. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  has  reckoned  that  the  best  man  in  the 
mathematical  “Tripos”  at  Cambridge  has  3300  times  the 
ability  that  the  ordinary  honor  man  possesses.  There 
are  similar  discrepancies  in  our  high  schools,  and  yet  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  Blind  Tom,  were  they  to  enter  the 
ordinary  high  school,  would  be  chained  side  by  side  in  the 
shackles  of  scholastic  conservatism,  and  forced  to  keep  their 
lockstep  thru  four  long  years.  It  is  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  such  conditions  that  this  article  is  entitled  An 
Experiment  in  Optimism.  Joseph  B.  Lee 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Such  is  a  picture,  painted  by  an  experienced  physician, 
of  the  effects  of  subjecting  young  women  to  the  method  of 
education  which  has  been  framed  for  young  men.  Start¬ 
ling  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  may  not  well  be 
true  to  Nature,  If  it  be  an  effect  of  excessive  and  ill- 
regulated  study  to  produce  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  the  female  organization,  of  which  so  far  from  there  be¬ 
ing  an  antecedent  improbability  there  is  a  great  proba¬ 
bility,  then  there  can  be  no  question  that  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  ills  mentioned  are  likely  to  follow.  The  important 
physiological  change  which  takes  place  at  puberty,  accom¬ 
panied,  as  it  is,  by  so  great  a  revolution  in  mind  and  body, 
and  by  so  large  an  expenditure  of  vital  energy,  may  easily 
and  quickly  overstep  its  healthy  limits  and  pass  into  a 
pathological  change,  under  conditions  of  excessive  stimula¬ 
tion,  or  in  persons  who  are  constitutionally  feeble  and 
whose  nerve-centers  are  more  unstable  than  natural ;  and  it  is 
a  familiar  medical  observation  that  many  nervous  disorders 
of  a  minor  kind,  and  even  such  serious  disorders  as  chorea, 
epilepsy,  insanity,  are  often  connected  with  irregularities 
or  suppression  of  these  important  functions. 

In  addition  to  the  ill  effects  upon  the  bodily  health  which 
are  produced  directly  by  an  excessive  mental  application, 
and  a  consequent  development  of  the  nervous  system  at 
the  expense  of  the  nutritive  functions,  it  is  alleged  that  re¬ 
moter  effects  of  an  injurious  character  are  produced  upon 
the  entire  nature,  mental  and  bodily.  The  arrest  of  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  reproductive  system  discovers  itself  in 
the  physical  form  and  in  the  mental  character.  There  is 
an  imperfect  development  of  the  structure  which  Nature 
has  provided  in  the  female  for  nursing  her  offspring. 

^  Part  I  of  this  classic  paper  by  Dr.  Maudsley  was  printed  in  the  April, 
1918,  issue  of  the  Review. 
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“Formerly,”  writes  another  American  physician,  Dr.  N.  Allen,  "such 
an  organization  was  generally  possest  by  American  women,  and  they  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  nursing  their  infants.  It  was  only  occasionally  in  case 
of  some  defect  in  the  organization,  or  where  sickness  of  some  kind  had  over¬ 
taken  the  mother,  that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  wet-nurse,  or  to 
feeding  by  hand.  And  the  English,  the  Scotch,  the  German,  the  Canadian, 
the  French,  and  the  Irish  women  who  are  living  in  this  country,  generally 
nurse  their  children;  the  exceptions  are  rare.  But  how  is  it  with  our  American 
women  who  become  mothers?  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  all,  or 
nearly  all  of  them,  could  nurse  their  offspring  just  as  well  as  not,  that  the  dis¬ 
position  only  was  wanting,  and  that  they  did  not  care  about  having  the  trouble 
or  confinement  necessarily  attending  it.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  This 
very  indifference  or  aversion  shows  something  wrong  in  the  organization,  as 
well  as  in  the  disposition;  if  the  physical  system  were  all  right,  the  mind  and 
natural  instincts  would  generally  be  right  also.  While  there  may  be  here 
and  there  cases  of  this  kind,  such  an  indisposition  is  not  always  found.  It  is  a 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  our  women  are  anxious  to  nurse  their  offspring, 
and  make  the  attempt;  they  persevere  for  a  while — perhaps  for  weeks  or 
months — and  then  fail ....  There  is  still  another  class  that  can  not  nurse  at 
all,  having  neither  the  organs  nor  nourishment  necessary  to  make  a  begia- 
ning.” 

“Why  should  there  be  such  a  difference  between  Amer¬ 
ican  women  and  those  of  foreign  origin  residing  in  the 
same  locality,  or  between  them  and  their  grandmothers?” 
Dr.  Allen  goes  on  to  ask.  The  answer  he  finds  in  the  undue 
demands  made  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  organs  of  nutrition  and  secretion: 

I 

“In  consequence  of  the  great  neglect  of  physical  exercise,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  application  to  study,  together  with  various  other  influences,  large 
numbers  of  our  American  women  have  altogether  an  imdue  predominance 
of  the  nervous  temperament.  If  only  here  and  there  an  individual  were  found 
with  such  an  organization,  not  much  harm  comparatively  would  result;  but 
when  a  majority,  or  nearly  a  majority  have  it,  the  evil  becomes  one  of  no  small 
magnitude.” 

To  the  same  effect  writes  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  an  eminent 
American  physiologist : 

“Worst  of  all,  to  my  mind,  most  destructive  in  every  way,  is  the  American 
view  of  female  education.  The  time  taken  for  the  more  serious  instruction 
of  girls  extends  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  rarely  over  this.  During  these 
years  they  are  undergoing  such  organic  developments  as  render  them  re¬ 
markably  sensitive.  ..  .Today  the  American  woman  is,  to  speak  plainly, 
physically  unfit  for  her  duties  as  woman,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  civilized 
females,  the  least  qualified  to  undertake  those  weightier  tasks  which  tax  so 
heavily  the  nervous  system  of  man.  She  is  not  fairly  up  to  what  Nature 
asks  from  her  as  a  wife  and  mother.  How  will  she  sustain  herself  under  the 
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pressure  of  those  yet  more  exacting  duties  which  nowadays  she  is  eager  to 
share  with  man.” 

Here,  then,  is  no  uncertain  testimony  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  American  system  of  female  education:  some  women 
\vho  are  without  the  instinct  or  desire  to  nurse  their  off¬ 
spring,  some  who  have  the  desire  but  not  the  capacity, 
and  others  who  have  neither  the  instinct  nor  the  capacity. 
The  facts  will  hardly  be  disputed,  whatever  may  finally 
be  the  accepted  interpretation  of  them.  It  will  not  proba¬ 
bly  be  argued  that  an  absence  of  the  capacity  and  the  in¬ 
stinct  to  nurse  is  a  result  of  higher  development,  and  that 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  woman,  as  she  advances  to  a  higher 
level,  to  allow  the  organs  which  minister  to  this  function 
to  waste  and  finally  to  become  by  disuse  as  rudimentary 
in  her  sex  as  they  are  in  the  male  sex.  Their  develop¬ 
ment  is  notably  in  close  sympathy  with  that  of  the  organs 
of  reproduction,  an  arrest  thereof  being  often  associated 
with  some  defect  of  the  latter;  so  that  it  might  perhaps 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  it  was  right  and  proper,  for 
the  race’s  sake,  that  a  woman  who  has  not  the  wish  or 
power  to  nurse  should  indulge  in  the  functions  of  maternity. 
W’^e  may  take  note,  by-the-way,  that  those  in  whom  the 
organs  are  wasted  invoke  the  dressmaker’s  aid  in  order  to 
gain  the  appearance  of  them;  they  are  not  satisfied  unless 
they  wear  the  show  of  perfect  womanhood.  However,  it 
may  be  in  the  plan  of  evolution  to  produce  at  some  future 
period  a  race  of  sexless  beings  who,  undistracted  and  un¬ 
harassed  by  the  ignoble  troubles  of  reproduction,  shall 
carry  on  the  intellectual  work  of  the  world,  not  other¬ 
wise  than  as  the  sexless  ants  do  the  work  and  the  fighting 
of  the  community. 

Meanwhile,  the  consequences  of  an  imperfectly  developed 
reproductive  system  are  not  sexual  only;  they  are  also 
mental.  Intellectually  and  morally  there  is  a  deficiency,  or 
at  any  rate  a  modification  answering  to  the  physical  de¬ 
ficiency;  in  mind,  as  in  body,  the  individual  fails  to  reach 
the  ideal  of  a  complete  and  perfect  womanhood.  If  the 
aim  of  a  true  education  be  to  make  her  reach  that,  it  can  not 
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certainly  be  a  true  education  which  operates  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  unsex  her;  for  sex  is  fundamental,  lies  deeper  than 
culture,  can  not  be  ignored  or  defied  with  impunity.  You 
may  hide  Nature,  but  you  can  not  extinguish  it.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that,  if  the  attempt 
to  do  so  be  seriously  and  persistently  made,  the  result 
may  be  a  monstrosity — something  which  having  ceased 
to  be  woman  is  yet  not  man — ''ce  quelque  chose  de  mon- 
streux,"  which  the  Comte  A.  de  Gasparin  forbodes,  ''cet 
itre  repugnant,  qiii  dejd  par  ait  a  notre  horizon." 

The  foregoing  considerations  go  to  show  that  the  main 
reason  of  woman’s  position  lies  in  her  nature.  That  she 
has  not  competed  w'ith  men  in  the  active  work  of  life  was 
probably  because,  not  having  had  the  power,  she  had  not 
the  desire  to  do  so,  and  because,  having  the  capacity  of 
functions  which  man  has  not,  she  has  found  her  pleasure 
in  performing  them.  It  is  not  simply  that  man,  being 
stronger  in  body  than  she  is,  has  held  her  in  subjection,  and 
debarred  her  from  careers  of  action  which  he  was  resolved 
to  keep  for  himself;  her  maternal  functions  must  always 
have  rendered,  and  must  continue  to  render,  most  of  her 
activity  domestic.  There  have  been  times  enough  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  when  the  freedom  Avhich  she  has  had, 
and  the  position  which  she  has  held  in  the  estimation  of 
men,  would  have  enabled  her  to  assert  her  claims  to  other 
functions,  had  she  so  willed  it.  The  most  earnest  advocate 
of  her  rights  to  be  something  else  than  what  she  has  hitherto 
been  would  hardly  argue  that  she  has  always  been  in  the 
position  of  a  slave  kept  in  forcible  subjection  by  the  superior 
physical  force  of  men.  Assuredly,  if  she  has  been  a  slave 
she  has  been  a  slave  content  with  her  bondage.  But  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  in  that  lies  the  very  pith  of  the 
matter — that  she  is  not  free,  and  does  not  care  to  be  free; 
that  she  is  a  slave,  and  does  not  know  or  feel  it.  It  may 
be  alleged  that  she  has  lived  for  so  many  ages  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  dependence  to  which  she  was  originally  reduced 
by  the  superior  muscular  strength  of  man,  has  been  so 
thoroly  imbued  with  inherited  habits  of  submission,  and 
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overawed  by  the  influence  of  customs  never  questioned, 
that  she  has  not  the  desire  for  emancipation;  that  thus  a 
moral  bondage  has  been  established  more  effectual  than  an 
actual  physical  bondage.  That  she  has  now  exhibited  a 
disposition  to  emancipate  herself,  and  has  initiated  a  move¬ 
ment  to  that  end,  may  be  owing  partly  to  the  easy  means 
of  intellectual  intercommunication  in  this  age,  whereby  a 
few  women  scattered  thru  the  world,  who  felt  the  impulses 
of  a  higher  inspiration,  have  been  enabled  to  cooperate 
in  a  way  that  would  have  been  impossible  in  former  times, 
and  partly  to  the  awakened  moral  sense,  and  to  the  more 
enlightened  views  of  men,  which  has  led  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  assistance,  instead  of  the  suppression,  of  their 
efforts. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  there  is  not  some  measure 
of  truth  in  these  arguments.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  other¬ 
wise  reflect  upon  the  degraded  condition  of  women  in  Turkey, 
where  habit  is  so  ingrained  in  their  nature,  and  custom  so 
powerful  over  the  mind,  that  they  have  neither  thought 
nor  desire  to  attain  to  a  higher  state,  and  “naught  feel  their 
foul  disgrace:”  a  striking  illustration  how  w'omen  may  be 
demoralized  and  yet  not  know  or  feel  it,  and  an  instructive 
lesson  for  those  who  are  anxious  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  the  movement  for  promoting  their  higher 
education  and  the  removal  of  the  legal  disabilities  under 
which  they  labor.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
effects  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  a  country  upon  the  habits 
of  thought  of  those  who,  generation  after  generation,  have 
been  born,  and  bred,  and  have  lived  under  them.  Were 
the  law,  which  ordains  that,  when  a  father  dies  intestate, 
all  the  real  property  of  which  he  is  possest  shall  be  inherited 
by  his  eldest  son,  his  other  children  being  sent  empty  away, 
enacted  for  the  first  time,  there  is  no  one,  probably,  who 
would  not  be  shocked  by  its  singular  injustice ;  yet  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  persons  in  this  country  are  far  from  thinking  it 
extraordinary  or  unjust,  and  a  great  many  of  them  would 
deem  it  a  dangerous  and  wicked  doctrine  to  question  its 
justice.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  statesman  who  has  held 
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high  offices  in  a  Conservative  ministry,  in  an  address  to 
electors,  conjured  them  not  to  part  with  the  principle  of 
primogeniture,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  change  in 
the  law  which  he  would  so  vehemently  oppose  as  this: 
“Let  them  but  follow  the  example  of  a  neighboring  nation 
in  this  respect,  and  there  was  an  end  of  their  personal  free¬ 
dom  and  liberty!”  So  much  do  the  laws  and  usages  of  a 
country  affect  the  feelings  and  judgments  of  those  who 
dwell  therein.  If  we  clearly  apprehend  the  fact,  and  allow' 
it  the  weight  which  it  deserves,  it  will  be  apparent  that  we 
must  hesitate  to  accept  the  subordinate  position  which 
women  have  always  had  as  a  valid  argument  for  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  it,  and  a  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  continue 
forever  in  it. 

But  may  we  not  fairly  assert  that  it  would  be  no  less  a 
mistake  in  an  opposite  direction  to  allow  no  weight  to  such 
an  argument?  Setting  physiological  considerations  aside, 
it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that  the  whole  explanation  of 
woman’s  position  and  character  is  that  man,  having  in 
the  beginning  found  her  pleasing  in  his  eyes  and  necessary 
to  his  enjoyment,  took  forcible  possession  of  her,  and  has 
ever  since  kept  her  in  bondage,  without  any  other  justifica¬ 
tion  than  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Superiority  of  muscu¬ 
lar  strength,  without  superiority  of  any  other  kind,  would 
not  have  done  that,  any  more  than  superiority  of  muscular 
strength  has  availed  to  give  the  lion  or  the  elephant  pos¬ 
session  of  the  earth.  If  it  were  not  that  woman’s  organiza¬ 
tion  and  functions  found  their  fitting  home  in  a  position 
different  from,  if  not  subordinate  to,  that  of  men,  she  would 
not  so  long  have  kept  that  position.  If  she  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  men,  and  to  make  their  aims  her 
aims,  we  are  certainly  bound  to  say  that  she  labors  under 
an  inferiority  of  constitution  by  a  dispensation  which  there 
is  no  gainsaying.  This  is  a  matter  of  physiology,  not  a 
matter  of  sentiment;  it  is  not  a  mere  question  of  larger  or 
smaller  muscles,  but  of  the  energy  and  power  of  endurance 
of  the  nerve-force  which  drives  the  intellectual  and  muscu¬ 
lar  machinery;  not  a  question  of  two  bodies  and  minds 
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that  are  in  equal  physical  conditions,  but  of  one  body  and 
mind  capable  of  sustained  and  regular  hard  labor,  and  of 
another  body  and  mind  which  for  one-quarter  of  each  month 
during  the  best  years  of  life  is  more  or  less  sick  and  unfit  for 
hard  work.  It  is  in  these  considerations  that  we  find  the 
true  explanation  of  what  has  been  from  the  beginning  un¬ 
til  now,  and  what  must  doubtless  continue  to  be,  tho  it 
be  in  a  modified  form.  It  may  be  a  pity  for  woman  that 
she  has  been  created  woman,  but,  being  such,  it  is  as  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  consider  herself  inferior  to  man  because  she  is  not 
man,  as  it  would  be  for  man  to  consider  himself  inferior 
to  her  because  he  can  not  perform  her  functions.  There  is 
one  glory  of  the  man,  another  glory  of  the  woman,  and  the 
glory  of  the  one  different  from  that  of  the  other. 

Taking  into  adequate  account  the  physiology  of  the 
female  organization,  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Mill  in  his  book  on  the  subjection  of  women  strike 
one  with  positive  amazement.  He  calls  upon  us  to  own 
that  what  is  now  called  the  nature  of  women  is  an  emi¬ 
nently  artificial  thing,  the  result  of  forced  repression  in 
some  directions,  of  unnatural  stimulation  in  others;  that 
their  character  has  been  entirely  distorted  and  disguised 
by  their  relations  with  their  masters,  who  have  kept  them 
in  so  unnatural  a  state;  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  there 
would  not  be  any  material  difference,  nor  perhaps  any 
difference  at  all,  in  the  character  and  capacities  which  would 
unfold  themselves;  that  they  would  do  the  same  things  as 
men  fully  as  well  on  the  whole,  if  education  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  were  adapted  to  correcting,  instead  of  aggravating,  the 
infirmities  incident  to  their  temperament;  and  that  they 
have  been  robbed  of  their  natural  development,  and  brought 
into  their  present  unnatural  state,  by  the  brutal  right  of 
the  strongest,  which  man  has  used.  If  these  allegations 
contain  no  exaggeration,  if  they  be  stpctly  true,  then  is 
this  article  an  entire  mistake. 

Mr.  Mill  argues  as  if,  when  he  has  shown  it  to  be  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  inequality  of  rights  between  the  sexes  has  no 
other  source  than  the  law  of  the  strongest,  he  had  demon- 
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strated  its  monstrous  injustice.  But  is  that  entirely  so? 
After  all,  there  is  a  right  in  might — the  right  of  the  strong 
to  be  strong.  Men  have  the  right  to  make  the  most  of 
their  powers,  to  develop  them  to  the  utmost,  and  to  strive 
for,  and  if  possible  gain  and  hold,  the  position  in  which 
they  shall  have  the  freest  play.  It  would  be  a  wrong  to 
the  stronger  if  it  were  required  to  limit  its  exertions  to  the 
capacities  of  the  weaker.  And  if  it  be  not  so  limited,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  weaker  must  take  a  different  posi¬ 
tion.  Men  will  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of  their 
strength  over  women :  are  no  laws,  then,  to  be  made  which, 
owning  the  inferiority  of  women’s  strength,  shall  ordain 
accordingly,  and  so  protect  them  really  from  the  mere 
brutal  tyranny  of  might?  Seeing  that  the  greater  power 
can  not  be  ignored,  but  in  the  long  run  must  tell  in  individual 
competition,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  it  ought  not  to 
be  recognized  in  social  adjustments  and  enactments,  even 
for  the  necessary  protection  of  women.  Suppose  that  all 
legal  distinctions  were  aboHshed,  and  that  women  were  al¬ 
lowed  free  play  to  do  what  they  could,  as  it  may  be  right 
they  should — to  fail  or  succeed  in  every  career  upon  which 
men  enter;  that  all  w^ere  conceded  to  them  which  their 
extremest  advocates  might  claim  for  them ;  do  they  imagine 
that,  if  they,  being  in  a  majority,  combined  to  pass  laws 
which  were  unwelcome  to  men,  the  latter  w’ould  quietly 
submit?  Is  it  proposed  that  men  should  fight  for  them  in 
war,  and  that  they,  counting  a  majority  of  votes,  should  de¬ 
termine  upon  war?  Or  would  they  no  longer  claim  a 
privilege  of  sex  in  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  country"  by 
arms?  If  all  barriers  of  distinction  of  sex  raised  by  human 
agency  were  thrown  down,  as  not  being  warranted  by  the 
distinctions  of  sex  which  Nature  has  so  plainly  marked,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  great  majority  of  women  w^ould 
continue  to  discharge  the  functions  of  maternity,  and  to 
have  the  mental  qualities  which  correlate  these  functions ; 
and  if  laws  w'ere  made  by  them,  and  their  male  supporters 
of  a  feminine  habit  of  mind,  in  the  interest  of  babies,  as 
might  happen,  can  it  be  supposed  that,  as  the  world  goes, 
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there  would  not  soon  be  a  revolution  in  the  state  by  men, 
which  w'ould  end  in  taking  all  power  from  women  and  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  a  stern  subjection?  Legislation  would  not 
be  of  much  value  unless  there  w'ere  power  behind  to  make 
it  respected,  and  in  such  case  laws  might  be  made  without 
the  power  to  enforce  them,  or  for  the  very  purpose  of 
coercing  the  power  w'hich  could  alone  enforce  them. 

So  long  as  the  differences  of  physical  power  and  organiza¬ 
tion  between  men  and  women  are  what  they  are,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  they  should  have  the  same  type  of 
mental  development.  But  while  we  see  great  reason  to 
dissent  from  the  opinions,  and  to  distrust  the  enthusiasm, 
of  those  who  would  set  before  women  the  same  aims  as 
men,  to  be  pursued  by  the  same  methods,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  are  entitled  to  have  all  the  mental  culture 
and  all  the  freedom  necessary'  to  the  fullest  development 
of  their  natures.  The  aim  of  female  education  should 
manifestly  be  the  perfect  development,  not  of  manhood  but 
of  womanhood,  by  the  methods  most  conducive  thereto: 
so  may  women  reach  as  high  a  grade  of  development  as 
men,  tho  it  be  of  a  different  type,  A  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  framed  to  fit  them  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  superintendents  of  a  household  and  the  ornaments  of  a 
drawing-room,  is  one  which  does  not  do  justice  to  their 
nature,  and  can  not  be  seriously  defended.  Assuredly 
those  of  them  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  getting 
married  suffer  not  a  little,  in  mind  and  body,  from  a  method 
of  education  which  tends  to  develop  the  emotional  at  the 
expense  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  by  their  exclusion 
from  appropriate  fields  of  practical  activity.  It  by  no 
means  follows,  however,  that  it  would  be  right  to  model  an 
improved  system  exactly  upon  that  which  has  commended 
itself  as  the  best  for  men.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of 
women  will  continue  to  get  married  and  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  mothers,  the  education  of  girls  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  such  as  would  in  any  way  clash  wdth  their  organ¬ 
ization,  injure  their  health,  and  unfit  them  for  these  func¬ 
tions.  In  this  matter  the  small  minority  of  women  who 
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have  other  aims  and  pant  for  other  careers,  can  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  spokeswomen  of  their  sex.  Experience  may 
be  left  to  teach  them,  as  it  will  not  fail  to  do,  whether  they 
are  right  or  wrong  in  the  ends  which  they  pursue  and  in 
the  means  by  which  they  pursue  them:  if  they  are  right, 
they  will  have  deserved  well  the  success  which  will  reward 
their  faith  and  works;  if  they  are  wrong,  the  error  wdll  avenge 
itself  upon  them  and  upon  their  children,  if  they  should  ever 
have  any.  In  the  worst  event  they  will  not  have  been 
without  their  use  as  failures;  for  they  will  have,  furnished 
experiments  to  aid  us  in  arriving  at  correct  judgments 
concerning  the  capacities  of  women  and  their  right  func¬ 
tions  in  the  universe.  Meanwhile  so  far  as  our  present 
lights  reach,  it  would  seem  that  a  system  of  education  adapted 
to  women  should  have  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  their 
constitution,  to  the  special  functions  in  life  for  which  they 
are  destined,  and  to  the  range  and  kind  of  practical  ac¬ 
tivity,  mental  and  bodily,  to  which  they  would  seem  to 
be  foreordained  by  their  sexual  organization  of  body  and 
mind. 

Note.— It  is  fair  to  say  that  other  reasons  for  the  al¬ 
leged  degeneracy  of  American  women  are  given.  For 
example,  a  correspondent  writes  from  America:  “The 
medical  mind  of  the  United  States  is  arrayed  in  a  ver\’  ill- 
tempered  opposition,  on  assumed  physiological  grounds, 
to  the  higher  education  of  women  in  a  continuous  curric¬ 
ulum,  and  especially  to  that  coeducation  which  somiC  col¬ 
leges  in  the  western  States,  Oberlin,  Antioch,  inaugurated 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  laterly  Cornell  University 
has  adopted.  The  experience  of  Cornell  is  too  recent 
to  prove  anything;  but  the  Quaker  college  of  Swarthmore 
claims  a  steady  improvement  on  the  health  of  its  girl- 
graduates,  dating  from  the  commencement  of  their  college 
course ;  and  the  western  colleges  report  successful  results, 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  from  their  coeduca¬ 
tion  experiment.  Ignoring  these  facts,  the  doctors  base  their 
war-cry  on  the  not-to-be-disputed  fact  that  American 
women  are  growing  into  more  and  more  of  invalidism  with 
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every  year.  Something  of  this  is  perhaps  due  to  climate: 
I  will  not  say  to  food ;  for  the  American  menu,  in  the  cities 
at  least,  has  improved  since  Mr.  Dickens’s  early  days,  and 
has  learned  to  combine  French  daintiness,  very  happily, 
with  the  substantial  requirements  of  an  English  table. 

“American  men,  as  a  rule,  ‘break  down’  between  forty 
and  fifty,  when  an  Englishman  is  but  beginning  to  live  his 
public  and  useful  life.  The  mad  excitement  of  business 
you  have,  as  well  as  we;  so  it  must  be  the  unrest  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  their  unphilosophical  refusal  of  open  air  pleasures 
and  exercises,  which  are  to  blame  in  the  case  of  the  men. 

“There  are  other  reasons  which  go  to  make  up  the 
languid  young-ladyhood  of  the  American  girl.  Her  child¬ 
hood  is  denied  the  happy  out-door  sports  of  her  brothers. 
There  is  a  resolute  shutting  out  of  everything  like  a  noisy 
romp;  the  active  games  and  all  happy  boisterous  plays,  by 
field  or  roadside,  are  not  proper  to  her!  She  is  cased  in  a 
cramping  dress,  so  heavy  and  inconvenient  that  no  boy 
could  wear  it  for  a  day  without  falling  into  gloomy  views 
of  life.  All  this  martyrdom  to  propriety  and  fashion  tells 
upon  strength  and  symmetry,  and  the  girl  reaches  woman¬ 
hood  a  wreck.  That  she  reaches  it  at  all,  under  these 
suffering  and  bleached-out  conditions,  is  due  to  her  superior 
elasticity  to  resist  a  method  of  education  which  would 
have  killed  off  all  the  boys  years  before.  *  *  *  There 

are  abundant  statistics  to  prove  that  hard  study  is  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  tonic  most  girls  need  to  supplant  the  too  great 
sentimentality  and  useless  day-dreams  fostered  by  fashion¬ 
able  idleness,  and  provocative  of  ‘nerves,’  melancholy,  and 
inanition  generally,  and,  so  far  as  statistics  can,  that  the 
women-graduates  of  these  colleges  make  as  healthy  and 
ha])py  wives  and  mothers  as  tho  they  had  never  solved  a 
mathematical  problem,  nor  translated  Aristotle.’’ 
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The  play  movement  and  its  significance — By  Henry  S.  Curtis.  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1917.  xv  +  346  p.  $1.50. 

Probably  no  person  in  the  United  States  is  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  topic  of  play  and  recreation  than  is  the 
writer  of  this  new  volume.  His  training  has  been  thoro  and 
his  experience  extensive.  He  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitted 
to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  play  movement  and  to  ad¬ 
vise,  in  an  authoritative  v/ay,  parents,  teachers,  legisla¬ 
tors  and  administrative  officers  respecting  it.  That  there  is, 
too,  need  for  expert  advice  in  the  matter  is  evident  to  any 
who  are  students  of  social  conditions,  for,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
says,  “it  is  only  lately  that  it  (play)  has  been  received  as 
the  fundamental  thing  in  education.”  He  might  have 
added  that  there  are  few  even  today  who  so  perceive  it.  The 
public  needs  to  be  persuaded,  and  the  present  volume  will 
help  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  a  more  appealing  title  might  have  been  selected 
by  the  author  than  the  one  he  has  chosen.  “Play”  connotes 
to  most  persons,  probably,  an  activity  of  children.  Mr. 
Curtis  does  not  so  conceive  it,  but  comprehends  in  his 
definition  all  “those  movements  which  mean  a  better  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  leisure  time  and  an  increase  in  the  joy  of  life.”  He 
has,  therefore,  to  use  his  own  words,  sought  “to  give  a  con¬ 
crete  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  development  of  play  (in 
this  enlarged  sense)  in  this  country,  the  sources  from  which 
the  movement  has  sprung,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
going”  (p.  v).  He  has  also  sought  to  show  that  “with 
the  proper  development  of  play  and  social  guidance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  various  institutions”  more  can  be  done  “to 
correct  the  evils  of  institutional  life”  and  of  society  itself 
than  by  “any  other  single  agency.” 

Mr.  Curtis  in  his  treatment  of  his  topics  comes  notably 
close  to  convincing  his  reader  of  the  vital  significance  and 
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paramount  importance  of  education  for  leisure.  He  like¬ 
wise  deeply  implants  the  thought  that  facilities  for  organ¬ 
ized  play  for  children  and  recreation  for  adults  do  not 
necessarily  make  the  city  more  expensive  as  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence,  but  may  often  have  the  opposite  effect  fp.  v). 

In  his  first  chapter  Mr.  Curtis  outlines  the  arguments — 
psychological  and  sociological — for  the  new  play  and  recrea¬ 
tional  movement.  Here  appear  such  thoughts  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

“All  methods  of  educating  seem  originally  to  have  been  founded  rather 
closely  on  some  system  of  play  (p.  2). 

“The  choice  is  not  (for  most  children  )  between  work  and  play,  but  between 
play  and  idleness  (p.  4). 

“The  home  seems  to  be  disappearing  and  crime,  despite  an  increasingly 
effective  police  and  probation  system,  is  increasing  everywhere  (p.  8). 

“We  must  train  children  to  be  more  successful  children  rather  than 
adults  (p.  35). 

“It  is  just  as  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  leisiu-c  time  of  life  as  it  is  for  the 
work  time  of  life,  and  any  person  is  imperfectly  educated  who  comes  up  to 
maturity  without  having  acquired  skill  and  enthusiasm  for  some  form  of 
sport  (p.  35).” 

Following  the  introductory  topics,  Mr.  Curtis  discusses 
the  history  of  the  play  movement  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  forms  of 
control  and  support.  These  chapters,  tho  not  exhaustive, 
are  rich  in  suggestions  for  the  practical  director  of  play  and 
recreation,  and  for  parents  and  school  officers. 

In  succeeding  chapters,  Mr.  Curtis  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  play  activities  of  special  type  of  institutions  or 
groups  of  individuals.  Among  these  are  discussions  of 
play  in  congested  city  districts  (chap,  vi),  in  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  (chap,  vii),  in  the  country  (chap,  viii), 
for  boy  scouts  (chap,  x),  and  for  camp-fire  girls  (chap.  xi). 

Particularly  suggestive  and  valuable  is  the  chapter  on 
Play  in  the  Count r^^  However  imperfect  may  be  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  agencies  for  play  and  recreation  in  our  large 
cities,  those  provisions  are,  as  everyone  knows  who  has 
observed,  almost  infinitely  superior  to  provisions  in  our 
rural  districts.  The  dissatisfaction  with  country  life,  the 
lonesomeness,  the  drift  away  from  the  farm  to  the  town,  are 
almost  entirely  traceable,  thinks  Mr.  Curtis,  to  the  lack  of 
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social  and  recreational  opportunities.  The  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters  are  suffering  with  “spiritual  starvation”  (p. 
180).  “If  farm  life  is  to  be  made  attractive,”  continues  Mr, 
Curtis,  “it  must  be  given  a. new  spirit,” — a  spirit  that  puts 
social  life  and  the  daily  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  forces  in 
the  world  above  material  aggrandizement  and  a  haven  of 
rest  always  indefinitely  placed  in  a  remote  future. 

In  his  last  two  chapters  (xii  and  xiii)  Mr.  Curtis  pleads 
for  a  Recreation  Survey  which  shall  establish  needs  and 
processes  on  a  fact  basis,  and  presents  an  analysis  of  costs 
and  benefits  as  revealed  in  the  existing  imperfect  under¬ 
takings  of  society  to  provide  play  and  recreation  facili¬ 
ties. 

In  putting  this  new  book  before  the  public,  Mr,  Curtis 
has,  therefore,  rendered  good  service.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  general  reader,  not  the  specialist, 
but  it  “will  furnish  to  superintendents  of  schools,  to  social 
workers,  to  mothers’  clubs  and  to  playground  commis¬ 
sioners  that  information  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  them.” 
To  these,  as  well  as  to  parents  generally,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recommend  it.  Calvin  O.  Davis 

University  of  Michigan 


A  very  simple  setting  forth  of  fundamental  principles  of 
heredity  as  these  are  now  ascertained  is  contained  in  the 
little  book  entitled  The  third  and  fourth  generation,  by 
Elliott  R,  Downing,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  It 
does  not  require  a  technical  biological  training  to  read 
and  appreciate  the  book.  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  164  p,  $1.00.) 

It  has  been  apparent  for  a  long  time  that  the  world 
needs  a  new  Adam  Smith  and  a  new  Wealth  of  nations  in 
order  to  have  a  satisfactory  point  of  departure  for  its  study 
of  and  reflection  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  time.  The 
veteran  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  had  the  inspiration  to  prepare  a  small  in¬ 
troductory  book  of  this  kind  with  the  title  Description  of 
industry.  It  is  the  author’s  intention  to  provide  an  ade- 
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quate  and  descriptive  background  for  the  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  the  moment  in  commercial  and  technical  subjects. 
The  work  is  ver>’  well  done  and  the  result  is  an  unusually 
sagacious  and  well-ordered  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  facts  of  economic  organization  and  activity. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1918.  270  p. 

$1-25.) 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  Dynamic  manhood,  the  late 
Dr.  Luther  Gulick  brought  together  what  are  in  effect  five  lay 
sermons  upon  elementary  matters  of  life  and  conduct.  (New 
York.  The  Associated  Press.  1918.  158  p.) 

One  does  not  often  see  a  more  compact  and  well-made 
little  introductory  textbook  than  Simplest  spoken  French, 
by  W.  F.  Giese  and  Barry  Cerf,  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  lessons 
originally  prepared  for  use  in  military  camps,  but  its  very 
practical  contents  and  arrangement  indicate  that  it  will 
have  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness.  (New  York.  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.  1918.  108  p.  60  c.) 

A  very  good  book  with  which  to  begin  the  study  of  Span¬ 
ish  is  The  foundation  course  in  Spanish,  by  Mr.  L.  Signan, 
of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  New  York  City.  (New 
York.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1918.  278  p.  $1.00.) 

Beginners  in  Spanish  will  not  overlook  a  really  delightful 
little  story  of  South  American  life  entitled  Marie,  by  Jorge 
Isaacs,  which  has  been  edited  for  school  use  by  Professor 
Ralph  H.  Kenston,  of  Cornell  University.  (Boston.  Ginn 
&  Company.  1918.  210  p.) 

No  one  more  accurately  forecast  the  War  than  has  Charles 
Sarolea,  who  may  be  forgiven  a  justifiable  pride  in  the 
accuracy  and  excellence  of  his  prognosis  in  1906  and  1912,  of 
the  conditions  that  led  to  the  present  contest.  In  German 
problems  and  personalities,  Air.  Sarolea  has  made  another 
and  most  important  contribution  to  our  understanding  of 
the  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  world,  in  part  for  its  de¬ 
struction  and  in  part  for  its  protection.  (London :  Chatto  & 
Mindus.  1917.  271  p.  5  s.) 


VIII 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  annual  report  of  President  Hibben,  of  Princeton, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1917,  is,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
A  Group  of  pected,  largely  concerned  with  the  war 

presidential  and  its  relations  to  the  activities,  pre- 

sent  and  prospective,  of  the  university. 
Owing  to  war  conditions,  says  the  report,  it  has  been  deemed 
both  necessary  and  expedient  to  make  academic  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  courses  of  study  far  more  flexible,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  general  policy,  a  large  number  of 
privileges  have  been  granted  to  the  undergraduate  body. 
In  certain  cases  students  were  allowed  for  the  first  time  to 
elect  courses  in  the  next  higher  class;  special  courses  were 
arranged  for  students  who  desired  to  prepare  for  special 
lines  of  activity  of  a  technical  nature;  a  plan  was  devised 
for  the  reduction  of  the  time  of  academic  residence  in  engi¬ 
neering;  and  courses  were  instituted  in  navigation  and  sea¬ 
manship.  Furthermore,  as  indicating  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  reorganized  curriculum  of  Princeton,  as  in  some 
degree  will  take  place  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  land,  an 
upperclass  elective  course  to  include  the  general  discussion 
of  military  history,  organization,  theory  of  tactics  and 
strategy,  was  introduced.  This  is  notable  as  the  first  aca¬ 
demic  recognition  in  the  history  of  the  university  of  a  course 
in  military  science  to  count  toward  a  degree. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  student  body  is  apparent 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  undergraduate  enrolment  for  1917- 
1918  is  898,  as  against  1,409  in  1916-1917,  and  the  total 
number  of  graduate  students  is  74  as  compared  wdth  137 
in  the  previous  year.  In  spite  of  changed  conditions,  the 
university  has  gone  ahead  with  its  building  projects  and 
the  report  records  the  completion  of  the  south  stack  of  the 
new  University  Library,  and  the  new  Dining  Halls  group 
which  were  placed  in  service  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
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college  year.  The  gifts  of  the  year  for  endowment  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $779,131,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  real  estate 
adjoining  the  university  campus  of  the  value  of  $180,275, 
and  various  contributions  to  cover  the  deficit  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fiscal  year  and  to  meet  current  expenses. 

The  report  of  President  Neilson,  of  Smith  College,  con¬ 
fines  itself,  as  the  first  report  of  the  new  president,  to  a 
record  of  facts  and  statistics  without  the  usual  discussion 
of  policies.  The  report  contains  the  letter  of  resignation 
of  President  Burton,  upon  the  acceptance  of  his  call  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  the  appre¬ 
ciative  minute  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  college  upon 
his  retirement. 

The  statistics  show  a  total  enrolment  for  the  year  of  1917 
students  and  a  gain  of  192  over  the  previous  year,  the  largest 
attendance  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  total  amount 
received  in  gifts  during  the  year  was  $66,698.  The  sug¬ 
gested  purchase  of  the  Northampton  State  Hospital  prop¬ 
erty,  which  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  the  resources  of  the 
college  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  research  work  of 
various  kinds,  was  unfortunately  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  high  valuation  placed  upon  it  by  the  state.  Presi¬ 
dent  Nielson’s  report  of  the  first  year  of  his  actual  incum¬ 
bency  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Graham  for  the  academic 
year  1916-1917  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  contains  as  its  most  important  state¬ 
ment — important  alike  to  the  university  itself  in  carrying 
out  its  own  educational  projects  and  to  the  educational 
resources  of  the  state — the  bequest  under  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Robert  W.  Bingham,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  of  a  trust 
fund  producing  the  annual  income  of  $75,000.  The  gift 
is  made  for  the  specific  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
professors,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  professorships  thus 
supported  shall  be  known  as  Kenan  Professorships,  and,  as 
stated  in  the  will,  “in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  North  Carolina.”  No  other  conditions  than  that 
indicated  in  the  naming  of  the  professorships  are  attached 
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to  the  gift.  The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  only  the  largest  bequest  ever  made  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  but  one  of  the  veiy"  largest  ever  made 
to  any  of  the  state  institution  of  the  nation,  which  have  been 
only  rarely  the  objects  of  considerable  private  benefactions. 
This  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  university,  according 
to  the  report,  means  that  the  faculty  may  be  given  almost 
double  its  present  strength.  In  spite  of  loss  from  enlist¬ 
ments  in  war  service  there  was  no  great  net  loss  for  the 
year  in  student  attendance.  The  total  regular  enrolment 
was  1,113. 

The  last  paragraphs  of  the  report  are  well  worthy  of  quo¬ 
tation.  “Here  in  the  South,  and  in  North  Carolina  espe¬ 
cially,”  it  goes  on  to  say,  “we  need  to  keep  heroically  fore¬ 
most  in  our  public  policy  the  determination  not  to  slacken 
but  rather  to  quicken  our  educational  activities  during  the 
war.  Our  handling  of  our  educational  affairs  in  the  next 
few  years  will  furnish  once  more  a  test  of  our  statesman¬ 
ship  and  give  once  more  a  clear  revelation  of  what  relative 
place  we  give  education  in  the  things  worth  while  in  com¬ 
monwealth  building.  The  necessity  of  war  economics  will 
show  that  we  value  in  terms  of  what  we  nourish  and  of  what 
we  sacrifice.  If  schools  are  the  first  public-service  institu¬ 
tions  closed  for  lack  of  fuel;  if  their  terms  are  shortened  as 
first  steps  in  economy;  if  we  cease  building  them  and  yet 
build  other  things;  if  they  can  not  compete  wdth  business 
for  the  services  of  the  few  good  men  and  women  they  need — 
we  shall  know  in  concrete  terms  that  in  time  of  storm  we 
feel  that  they  are  still  the  first  to  be  cast  overboard,  and  not, 
as  we  have  claimed  to  believe,  the  basis  of  the  democracy 
for  which  we  are  fighting.  No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to  make 
for  the  schools,  and  no  patriotism  is  more  genuinelyTpro- 
ductive  than  the  patriotism  whose  faith  in  the  schools  is 
so  deeply  rooted  that  no  public  distraction  or  disaster  is 
permitted  to  blight  them  as  the  source  of  all  of  our  recon¬ 
structive  power.” 

The  annual  report  of  President  Wheeler,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  for  the  academic  year  1916-1917,  sub- 
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mitted  “on  behalf  of  the  Regents  to  His  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California,”  is  illustrative  to  an 
inspiring  degree  of  the  readiness  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  have  taken  up 
the  problems  of  the  war  and  have  accepted  with  every  means 
in  their  power  the  new  responsibilities.  The  report  records 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  university  with  state  and 
nation,  on  the  part  of  the  student  body,  the  faculty,  and 
the  administration,  in  the  use  of  its  resources  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  various  forms  of  mili¬ 
tary  ser\dce,  in  relief  work,  and  in  spreading  information 
on  the  war. 

From  the  statistics  of  attendance  it  appears  that  one 
direct  result  of  the  war  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  40  per 
cent  in  the  university’s  enrolment.  On  November  i,  1916, 
the  men  students  constituted  50  per  cent  of  a  total  under¬ 
graduate  body  of  5,140;  on  November  i,  1917,  they  consti¬ 
tuted  46  per  cent  of  a  total  of  4,621.  In  the  number  of 
undergraduate  women  there  was,  however,  an  increase  in 
the  same  period  from  2,259  to  2,484.  The  total  enrolment 
of  graduate  students  in  1916  was  902;  in  1917,  by  a  loss  in 
the  totals  of  both  men  and  women,  it  decreased  to  705. 
The  number  of  different  persons  enroled  as  students  in 
some  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges  maintained  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  for  the  academic  year  11,855,  against  a 
total  of  12,226  for  the  year  1915-1916.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  courses  in  university  extension. 

The  building  projects  of  the  university  have  progrest 
during  the  year.  Hilgard  Hall,  a  second  unit  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  group,  has  been  completed,  as  has  Gilman  Hall, 
which  houses  the  department  of  chemistry,  and  the  new 
University  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  has  been  put  into 
immediate  use  for  clinical  work  in  connection  with  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  Medical  School.  Thru  generous  provision  by 
the  Legislature  and  action  of  the  Regents,  states  the  re¬ 
port,  it  was  possible  to  increase  by  approximately  fifteen 
per  cent  the  salaries  of  instructors,  assistant  professors,  and 
a  few  of  the  grade  of  associate  professor. 
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The  report  contains  the  interesting  announcement  of 
the  contemplated  extensive  expansion  of  the  activities  of 
the  university  in  Southern  California,  where  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  to  hold  a  Summer  Session  of  six 
weeks  at  Los  Angeles  during  the  coming  summer. 

The  report  of  President  Wilbur  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  academic  year  1916-1917  is  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  It  chronicles  the  completion  of  the  Thomas 
Welton  Stanford  Art  Gallery  on  the  campus,  and  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Hospital  in  San  Francisco;  the  speedy  completion  of 
the  building  for  the  Stanford  Press ;  and  satisfactory  progress 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  Roble  Hall  for  women  and 
the  President’s  house.  Ground  has  also  been  broken  for 
the  new  library  building.  The  plan  determined  upon  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  a  continuous  session  was  put  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  provides  for  a  division  of  the  academic  year  into  four 
quarters:  an  autumn  quarter  beginning  early  in  October, 
a  winter  quarter  beginning  early  in  January,  a  spring 
quarter  beginning  early  in  April,  and  a  summer  quarter 
beginning  approximately  June  20.  Provision  is  made  for  a 
vacation  of  about  ten  days  between  the  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  of  about  a  week  between  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  the  spring  and  summer  quarters,  and  of  about 
four  weeks  between  the  summer  and  autumn  quarters. 
The  instructor’s  teaching  year  is  to  consist  of  three  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  academic  year,  the  particular  quar¬ 
ters  to  be  left  to  departmental  determination.  The  total 
student  enrolment  for  the  year,  including  summer  registra¬ 
tion,  was  2,221,  as  compared  with  2,199  in  1915-1916,  a 
gain  of  22  in  attendance.  An  intensive  military  training 
course  for  which  academic  credit  is  given  w^as  established 
immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  and  was  attended, 
according  to  the  report,  by  more  than  half  of  the  men  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  university. 

The  report  contains  in  its  discussion  of  the  war  and  its 
relations  to  education  some  sentences  that  contain  both 
Avords  of  wisdom  and  warning.  “One  of  the  striking  ex- 
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periences,”  it  says,  “associated  with  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  introduction  of  intensive  military"  training  has  been 
the  analysis  which  thousands  of  young  men  have  been  led 
to  make  of  their  previous  educational  work  when  stirred 
by  a  desire  to  render  effective  service  to  their  country.  In¬ 
terviews  with  hundreds  of  students  brought  out  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  had  previously  paid  comparatively 
little  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  work  which  they 
w'ere  doing  in  the  university.  Some  of  them  were  stunned 
when  they  found  out  that  after  years  of  preparation  they 
were  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any  service  to  their  country 
beyond  that  of  enlisting  as  private  soldiers.  In  other 
cases  the  preliminary  studies  in  engineering,  bacteriology, 
chemistry,  medicine,  etc.,  made  it  possible  to  render  superior 
service  to  the  country  in  a  number  of  directions.  Just 
what  result  this  wdll  have  upon  education  thruout  the  United 
States  is  difficult  to  foresee,  but  one  can  hardly  escape  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  young  men  have  formed  drastic 
opinions  upon  certain  phases  of  our  educational  system  and 
these  opinions  will  be  felt  when  they  return  again  to  uni¬ 
versity  circles.  It  will  be  more  than  ever  desirable  for  the 
universities  to  stand  for  those  subjects  and  that  type  of 
education  which  are  vital  to  the  best  mental  growth  and  to 
community  and  national  development.  The  intense  prac¬ 
ticality  of  war  and  its  needs  must  not  throw  our  univ'ersi- 
ties  out  of  balance.” 

Our  customary  complacency  regarding  the  pubhc  school 
system  has  received  some  very  hard  knocks  since  the  be- 
Obstacles  to  training  ginning  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  the 
for  citizenship  in  generous  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
New  York  devotion  of  most  teachers  we  discover 

that  out  educational  aims  are  conceived  in  a  very  nebulous 
fashion  and  that  the  outcome  is  most  disappointing  when 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  national  service.  The 
most  disquieting  reflections  hav"e  come,  however,  from  the 
realization  that  wdthin  this  system  there  have  been  agencies 
which  are,  in  their  character,  positively  destructive  to  ideals 
which  are  the  natioti’s  life. 
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Citizens  of  New  York  were  startled  a  few  months  ago  to 
find  that  in  the  high  schools  of  that  city  there  were  teachers 
whose  indirect  influence  and  overt  acts  were  described  as  in 
the  highest  degree  unpatriotic  and  contrary-  to  public  in¬ 
terest.  As  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  certain  teachers 
in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School,  three  were  dismist 
and  six  others  transferred  to  other  schools.  Accounts  of 
the  trial  of  the  three  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education 
were  widely  published  and  should  have  made  the  situation 
clear,  but  many  statements  made  in  speeches  and  in  the 
press  both  before  and  after  the  trial  tended  to  cloud  the 
issue  and  to  create  conflicting  impressions  in  the  mind  of 
the  public. 

As  a  contribution  toward  a  clarification  of  the  whole 
situation  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  an  association  of  high  school,  private  school  and 
college  teachers  of  long  standing,  has  issued  a  report  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  its  members  and  published  by 
the  American  Defense  Society. 

The  aim  of  this  report  was  to  state  the  essential  facts  of 
the  case.  These  were  sought  not  only  ,in  the  testimony 
offered  at  the  trial  but  also  in  the  independent  evidence  of 
teachers,  pupils  and  administrative  officials  and  printed 
documents. 

The  report  takes  up  in  order  the  several  claims  that  the 
charges  were  brought  (i)  to  discipline  the  teachers  for 
participating  in  criticism  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  (2)  because  they  were  Russian  Jews,  (3)  be¬ 
cause  they  were  socialists,  (4)  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
democracy  in  the  schools,  (5)  for  disloyalty;  and  that  the 
trial  was  unfair  and  by  a  packed  jury. 

However  true  of  these  teachers  some  of  the  implications 
in  these  claims  may  have  been,  the  facts  cited  make  it 
evident  that  the  real  cause  of  the  trial  was  “conduct  un¬ 
becoming  a  teacher,”  and  that  this  charge  was  amply  sus¬ 
tained  not  only  by  the  testimony  presented  at  a  fair  trial 
in  which  the  defendants  received  every  consideration, 
but  also  by  a  large  body  of  independent  evidence. 
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Training  for  good  citizenship  would  seem  to  have  been 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  minds  of  these  teachers.  None 
of  the  three  felt  it  to.be  his  duty  to  inculcate  patriotism 
or  to  condemn  disloyal  or  seditious  utterances  on  the  part 
of  pupils.  Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  such  utterances  in 
the  class  of  one  of  these  teachers  suggests  that  the  pupils 
looked  for  passive  acceptance  at  least.  A  boy  does  not 
accuse  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  “wholesale 
murder”  in  the  class  of  a  teacher  whose  views  are  not  felt 
to  be  sympathetic  to  such  an  accusation.  This  teacher 
had  described  himself  as  at  times  in  a  mood  for  revolutions 
and  had  spoken  of  school  education  as  a  sham  and  a  colossal 
pretence. 

In  a  case  in  which  boys  had  been  caught  stealing  lunch 
checks  he  had  exprest  views  which  warrant  the  re^'ort  in 
stating  that  “he  would  not  punish  ninety  per  cem  of  the 
offenders  because  their  motive  had  not  been  serious,  nor 
the  remaining  ten  per  cent  for  fear  of  corrupting  himself 
by  self-righteousness  and  persecution.”  In  a  published 
article  he  had  made  the  statement  that  “every  youth  must 
have  his  fling  in  order  to  learn  the  tragedy  of  sensuality.” 

Another  of  the  three  had  stated  that  he  would  not  al¬ 
low  a  person  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  of  the  United 
States  to  address  the  student  body  in  the  assembly  of  the 
school.  He  had  also  attempted  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  boys  in  the  high  school  certain  books  of  a  character 
highly  unsuitable  for  the  reading  of  young  boys.  These 
were  listed  in  a  bibliography  which  he  caused  to  be  put  on 
sale  in  the  school  store.  He  had  not  only  listed  these 
books  but  had  added  suggestive  sub-titles. 

Could  the  Board  of  Education  have  possibly  cleared 
such  persons  of  the  charge  of  “conduct  unbecoming  a 
teacher?”  If  the  public  high  schools  were  to  become  the 
refuges  of  cattle  of  this  sort  a  sane  parent  would  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  subject  his  child  to  their  influence. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  forthwith  be  provided 
and  used  whereby  the  schools  may  be  purged  and  kept 
free  of  all  such  contamination. 


